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SCHOOLBOY DAYS IN ITALY. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH DR. JULIUS BOLLMANN EXPLORES THE 
CLOACA MAXIMA. 

ONE of the oldest squares, perhaps, indeed, the very 
oldest public square in Rome, is a sort of nameless 
crossroads a few steps from the Tiber, behind Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin and the ruined temple of Fortuna Virilis, in 
that quarter of the town known as the Bocca della Verita. 

Close by stands the house of Cola di Rienzi, the last of 
the Tribunes, and a' three minutes' walk up the Palatine 
Hill brings one to the ruins of the palace of the Caesars. 

Despite its historic surroundings, however, it is a squalid 
place, which both in its dimensions and condition would 
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be a disgrace to the poorest village. So irregular in shape 
that it seems to bid defiance to all geometrical laws, its 
surface is neither level, sloping, hollow, nor undulating, but 
partakes of all these characteristics. Dust or mud abounds, 
according to the season. Straw, fruit-rinds, and decayed 
vegetables lie there fraternally side by side, clearly reveal- 
ing to the eye of the passer-by the process by which the 
Rome of Numa has been covered by thirty feet of soil. 

Some of the surrounding buildings face the square, some 
stand with their backs to it, while others only present one 
corner to it ; but they all possess the same characteristics, 
inasmuch as all are equally dingy and dilapidated, and 
all display from the sort of loop-holes which serve as win- 
dows the same extraordinary collection of ragged gar- 
ments hung out to dry. 

About noon one October day, the threshold of one of 
these dwellings was occupied by two youths seated frater- 
nally side by side, and engaged in devouring with the best 
of appetites a frugal breakfast of lupines.^ 

One was about fourteen, the other about fifteen or six- 
teen years of age ; and both were shabbily dressed in suits 
of light-brown velveteen which seemed to have been worn 
by several successive generations already. 

The elder had a pale, thoughtful face, as if his youthful 
brain had been prematurely oppressed by a heavy burden 
of care and anxiety ; but his companion's face was round 
and ruddy and sunburnt ; his big eyes sparkled with mis- 
chief beneath his thick, curling locks, and an ever-ready 
smile was continually revealing sudden glimpses of daz- 
zling white teeth. 

He soon finished his lupines, and making a ball of the 
1 A leguminous plant, the seeds of which are eaten by the Italians. 
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DR. BOLLMANN EXPLORES THE CLOACA MAXIMA. 1 3 

paper-bag which had served him as a plate, he tossed it 
gayly into the air. 

** So much for that ! " he exclaimed. " I certainly needed 
a good breakfast to get me through my lessons this morn- 
ing. Old Pompeii is really getting worse and worse. The 
way he goes on is simply ridiculous." 

** That is a nice way to speak of our professor of history, 
Tito," said his companion, reprovingly. " I don*t see why 
you should find so much fault because he enthuses over 
the greatness of our native land." 

" Oh, I am as good a patriot as you are, Giro Casa- 
nova," replied the other lad, petulantly. ** I only wish he 
wouldn't harp forever upon the same string. Rome! 
Rome ! always Rome and the Romans ! Roman power 1 
Roman civilization! Roman genius! It bores me to death. 
Of course we all know that we are Romans, and that Rome 
was once the capital of a great nation ; but for some rea- 
son or other this great nation has come to grief. It has 
allowed itself to become vanquished and absorbed by bar- 
barians, so the less said on the subject the better. There 
was nothing so very remarkable about the nation after all ; 
all that was best in it came from the Greeks." 

Giro Gasanova was so astonished that he quite forgot 
his lupines. 

" Besides, the professor is very unjust," continued Tito. 
" He has Rome on the brain. He never says a word about 
Florence, — as if Florence was not as much a part of Italy 
as Rome, and as if her history was n't a hundred times more 
glorious ! " 

" Not another word, Tito ! " cried Giro, reddening with 
anger ; " not another word against the Eternal Gity if you 
wish to remain a friend of mine ! " 
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" Oh, keep cool, keep cool, and finish your breakfast," 
responded his companion, carelessly. "No one respects 
the Eternal City more than I do ; still, you will allow me, I 
trust, to retain a preference for the place of my birth." 

" I should despise you if you did not," answered Giro, 
gravely. 

" Ah, ha, despise now ! How tragically you take every- 
thing ! Why don't you condescend to smile a little occa- 
sionally, my dear Giro? Surely we were not placed here 
merely to weep." 

" If I don't laugh, it is because I see little cause for 
mirth. Do you fancy that life is very full of joy for me, 
— the son of a poor peasant, who is sick with fever nine 
months of the year; and who has nothing in the wide 
world but the work of his hands to depend upon? Are you 
aware that when I leave my father every morning to come 
to Rome for the lessons you rail against, I am never sure 
that I shall find him living on my return in the evening? 
Have you any idea of the sacrifices I am compelled to make 
in order to continue my studies, — of the struggles against 
poverty, of the sarcasms and reproaches of my relatives, 
and of the disparaging and only too natural reflections of 
my mother herself? Ah, my good fellow, if you but 
knew the price I am compelled to pay every day for the 
instruction I receive, you would not blame me for my lack 
of gayety, but would rather wonder that I did not spend 
my whole time in sighing and weeping." 

" Oh, all this is a matter of temperament, and depends 
entirely upon one's way of looking at things," replied 
Tito, more deeply moved than he cared to show, however. 
" We, too, at home, are far from rich. My mother is a 
laundress, my father makes plaster casts, and my sister 
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Paolina and I pose for painters and sculptors, to earn 
our living and pay our schooling. Our trades are all so 
precarious that we can scarcely manage to make both ends 
meet, as the saying is ; but we are no less cheerful on that 
account, I assure you, and we make the most of Qwcry 
opportunity to laugh. And, by the way, speaking of 
laughing reminds me that I mustn't linger here any 
longer, but hasten to the Medici Villa immediately." 

" But why do you speak of that in this connection?" 

" Because one always finds plenty to laugh at there ; 
it's the jolliest place I ever saw. It is the French Art 
School, you know. Twenty young men Paris sends here 
for four years live there, and they are not inclined to 
melancholy, I assure you ; so I like to pose for them. I 
promised to be there at noon to-day." 

He suddenly ceased his chatter on perceiving the 
approach of a stranger, attired in a suit of gray and armed 
with a field-glass, and a red-covered guide-book which he 
consulted every other minute. 

" Here comes another of those beastly tourists," whis- 
pered Tito, with a knowing grin that showed all his white 
teeth. " Just see how he minces along ! One would sup- 
pose he was walking on egg-shells. Perhaps he does n't 
consider the soil of the Tarquins good enough for him 
to tread upon. He can't be an Englishman. He would 
have on plaid trousers if he was. With that oily skin 
and yellow hair he must be a Tedesco (German). There 
can't *be the slightest doubt of it" 

"Take care; he'll hear you. You don't want to insult 
him, surely?" 

** Insult him? Certainly not. I merely want to have 
a little fun at his expense." 
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" My dear young friends/' began the stranger, speaking 
with a strong German accent and a rather too apparent 
pretence of good-fellowship, "can either of you direct 
me to the Cloaca Maxima? " 

" Did n't I tell you he was a German? " whispered Tito. 
" Signor," he answered aloud, " your Excellency was most 
fortunate in applying to me. I have the honor to be cice- 
rone-in-chief to the Cloaca Maxima, and I am ready to 
conduct you there if you wish." 

" I should certainly be much obliged to you, my young 
friend." 

" I hope he will give me convincing proofs of his grati- 
tude," Tito hastily muttered to his companion. "The 
state of my finances will not permit me to act the part of 
guide for nothing. Good-by until school-time, my dear 
Ciro," he added aloud. And he led the stranger away; 
while Ciro, taking a book from his pocket,, quietly set to 
work to study his lesson. 

** You are very young for a guide, my boy. Can it be 
that you are already familiar with the wonders of Rome?" 
inquired the tourist. 

" I know every nook and corner of the city thoroughly," 
replied the young Florentine ; " and as for the Cloaca 
Maxima, I have good reason to be well acquainted with 
that, for it is there my mother follows her business of 
laundress." 

"A very useful profession, I am sure," replied the 
stranger, suavely. " In my eyes an honest laborer is the 
peer of any prince." 

Meanwhile, the youthful guide had conducted the 
stranger up a damp and dingy alley, and into a brick-paved 
court-yard. At the farther end of this court-yard was a 
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moss-covered arch opening into a sort of grotto, which at 
the first glance seemed to have been hewn out of the 
solid rock, but which had really been constructed by the 
hand of man ; with the lapse of time, however, the mate- 
rials of which it was composed had become so thickly and 
evenly covered with moss and lichens and cobwebs, jthat it 
seemed to be formed out of a single huge block of stone. 

As the tourist and his guide entered the court-yard, a 
fresh young voice resounded from the grotto blithely carol- 
ling " Marinarella," a popular air of the day ; but the singer 
paused on hearing the sound of approaching footsteps. 

The stranger paused in the archway and gazed around 
him, without being able to distinguish anything clearly. 
The entire absence of windows in the lofty wall increased 
the resemblance to a grotto. At first the eye could only 
vaguely discern a tub mounted on a bench near the en- 
trance, where Angela, Tito's mother, was hard at work. 
Soon, however, one succeeded in distinguishing a long 
table, covered with freshly ironed linen, and in front of 
this table a tall, handsome girl in true Contadina costume, 
with a big silver pin thrust through her hair, a coral neck- 
lace edging her white chemisette, and a yellow skirt 
trimmed with bands of black velvet. 

Although she was just then prosaically engaged in 
mending stockings, this was Paolina, the model for whom 
artists eagerly contended, and whose wide popularity was 
more than justified by her cameo-like profile, unstudied 
grace, and almost Raphaelesque sweetness of expression. 

A little farther on, below a small stream of water which 
issued from a pipe in the wall, one finally managed to 
distinguish a stone trough, in which a man with a long 
gray beard and bare ,arms was vigorously washing his 
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underclothing. This was one of the soldierly habits in 
which Ercole Salviati still persisted, possibly with a view 
to teaching Angela, his wife, humility, for he stoutly 
averred that no one knew how to wash his shirt properly 
but himself; and in spite of his better half s protests, he 
insisted upon performing this domestic task for himself 
once a week. 

Several earthern moulds, coils of wire, and bits of 
plaster near by, indicated the real profession of this vol- 
unteer laundress plainly enough ; and a loft, dimly visible 
in the shadows above, was probably the sleeping apart- 
ment of the entire family. 

It took the stranger some time to take in all these^ 
details ; when he had done so, turning to Angela, he said 
with the unctuous smile which seemed to be ever upon 
his lips, — 

**This is the Cloaca Maxima, madame?** 

" Tito will show it to you, signor," responded the 
worthy woman, politely. 

Ercole Salviati had not even turned his head, and was 
still scrubbing away vigorously ; but Paolina watched with 
evident curiosity the movements of the stranger, who was 
now following her brother across the court-yard. 

When they reached the farther end of it, the creaking 
of bolts was heard, a heavy door turned slowly upon its 
hinges, and a puff of damp, chilly air struck the tourist 
full in the face. 

"This is the Cloaca,*' remarked Tito, passing in first. 

The stranger found himself in a dark vault beside a 
stream which moved sluggishly along through a sort of 
canal, from which a very disagreeable odor arose. To 
the right and to the left, at the two ends of the aque- 
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duct, one could see daylight, — on one side through a 
regularly-formed archway in the shape of a semi-circle ; 
on the other, through a rough breach in the masonry. 

" This is the remains of the great sewer constructed by 
Tarquin the Elder," began Tito, talking through his nose 
in true cicerone 
fashion. "This ven- 
erable ruin, which 
dates from the year 
810 B.C., is, with the 
foundations of the 
capitol, the oldest 
-n the Eternal City. 
We are standing in 
the middle of the 
sewer. There," 
pointing to his left, 
"is the outlet 
through which the 
waters entered the 
Tiber; here," point- 
ing to the gap on 
his right, "is sup- 
posed to be the 
point of intersec- 
tion with a tribu- 
tary sewer." 

Xhe stranger laughed scornfully. 

^* Supposed to be ! " he repeated, — " suppositions ! noth- 
ing but suppositions ! But we are not so easily gulled, we 
are not." 

Drawing a box of matches from his pocket, he struck 
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five or six in quick succession, and examined the walls 
with great apparent interest. He could see that they were 
surmounted by a massive arched roof, composed of huge 
blocks of stone, put together without cement. 

" Precisely what I thought,'* he continued, as if talking to 
himself, — " an Etruscan vault, and nothing more. Now 
Niebuhr having proved that Tarquin the Elder was not an 
Etruscan, as he was formerly supposed to be, it follows 
necessarily that he did not construct this sewer, improperly 
designated by the name of the Cloaca Maxima, for it is only 
of medium size." 

Tito, who had been both astonished and offended at the 
stranger's criticisms, — for he flattered himself that his own 
statements were supported by the most reliable scientific 
authority, — here ventured to inquire if he really did not 
accept the generally received opinion. 

" No, there is n't a particle of truth in it," was the gruff 
response. " This sewer was not the work of the Tarquins. 
They had nothing whatever to do with it, and I shall take 
pains to contradict this absurd theory on every occasion." 

Whereupon, his inspection ended, he turned to retrace 
his steps. 

Tito followed, closing the door carefully behind him; 
then he lighted a small copper lamp, and approaching a 
register in one corner of the grotto, he asked the visitor if 
he would kindly inscribe his name there, according to cus- 
tom. The stranger took the pen, but paused as he was 
about to write, for a name on the half-filled page had 
attracted his attention. 

" G. Randal ! you have received a visit from M. Randal 
recently?" he inquired. 

** About a week ago," responded Tito's mother. " My 
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husband and son were not here, so I had the pleasure of 
showing him our sewer. His charming daughter came 
with him to see it." 

" He is a Frenchman, is he not? " 

" I don't know, I am sure," replied the worthy woman, 
turning to her son. " He speaks Italian remarkably well 
for a foreigner." 

*' He is my teacher, and a famous scholar, too, I have 
heard," interposed Tito. " They say it would be hard to 
find his equal in explaining Horace and Virgil." 

"Ah, so he is your teacher?" exclaimed the German, 
sneeringly. '*And what does he think of the Cloaca 
Maxima, pray? " 

** He never told me ; but I presume he agrees with Com- 
mander Rosa, and all other competent judges, in regarding 
it as the most incontestable relic of the Tarquinian epoch," 
answered Tito, rather pertly. 

" Well, if that is his opinion, he is an ass ! " savagely 
retorted the stranger, plunging his pen into the ink. 

*'Dr. Julius Bollmann, member of the Antiquarian Soci- 
ety of Konigsberg," was what he wrote. 

** Thank Heaven, that is over 1 For you Ve shown me all 
there is to see, I suppose?" he added, turning to go, with- 
out evincing the slightest intention of remunerating his 
guide for his services. 

" Yes," answered Tito, greatly disappointed, in spite of 
his presentiments. " That is," he added with a gleam of 
mischief in his eye, " that is, unless your Excellency would 
like to examine that gap in the wall of the sewer more 
closely. A very good view of it can be had from the 
court-yard." 

" Show it to me then," said the stranger, unsuspiciously. 
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Tito preceded him into the court-yard, through which 
they had passed on their entrance, and after turning the 
corner of a wall, ran swiftly down a narrow pathway which 
led from the big gap in the upper wall they had seen from 
the other end of the vault, down to the bed of the sewer. 

But down this very pathway a tiny little stream of soapy 
water produced in the interior of the grotto by Ercole 
Salviati's operations, slowly trickled. 

Tito was perfectly well aware of this fact, and took good 
care to step over the treacherous rivulet ; but M. Julius 
Bollmann, who was as shortsighted physically as mentally, 
unfortunately planted both his big feet in it 

The result was startling, to say the least He had scarcely 
done so, before the aforesaid feet slipped out from under 
him, and yielding perforce to the immutable laws of gravi- 
tation, the learned man began to slide with ever increasing 
rapidity toward the bed of the sewer. 

He had barely time to utter a cry, a single frantic appeal 
for aid, when he fell feet foremost into the dark waters. 

Fortunately for him, the stream was only about three 
feet deep, and his immersion was consequently more 
disagreeable than perilous; but terror so paralyzed his 
faculties that one would have supposed that he was really 
drowning. 

*' Help, help ! " he cried in smothered tones, as he floun- 
dered wildly about 

" Help I help ! Papa, Mamma, come quick ! " shrieked 
Tito in his turn. ** His Excellency has fallen into the 
sewer ! " 

And these despairing cries, re-echoed again and again 
by the vaulted roof, seemed doubly terrible in the dim 
light that pervaded' the spot. 
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Ercole Salviati was the first to make his appearance. 
Then Angela and Paolina came to the rescue. Tito, 
holding tightly to a projecting rock, had already extended 
one leg to the frightened man, who clung to it with all 
the energy of despair. There was really not the slightest 
danger, however, and with the aid of Ercole's sturdy arm, 
the tourist was soon on terra firma again. 

But what a spectacle he presented ! With his long hair 
glued to his temples, drenched to the skin, and covered 
with mud, he was hideous to look upon. 

" Dear, dear! how sorry I am ! '* exclaimed Tito, finding 
it extremely difficult to. keep from laughing all the while. 
" It was all my fault ! I ought to have called his Excel- 
lency's attention to that wash-water. But courage, signor ! 
Your injuries are not mortal. Let me assist you. Lean 
upon me. Now you're all right, although you would 
certainly be the better for a thorough washing. How 
lucky it is for you that my mother is a laundress ! You 
spoke the truth just now when you said it was an admir- 
able profession." 

His solicitude was, to all appearance, intense, as he 
wiped the mud from the stranger's face and hands, and 
quite overwhelmed him with attentions. 

The unfortunate German was green with rage ; but there 
was no one whom he could really blame for his mishap, 
so after climbing in silence the path he had descended so 
rapidly upon his spinal column a few minutes before, he 
sank into a chair, and resigned himself to the tender mer- 
cies of the Salviati family. 

It was no slight task to make him presentable again; 
but the feat was finally accomplished. Paolina made up 
a hot fire ; Ercole lent him a vest and a pair of trousers. 
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and Tito promised to carry his Excellency's garments to 
his hotel as soon as they were thoroughly dried. In 
short, the damage was repaired in less than half an hour. 

This time, the expenditure of time and soap was too 
apparent to be ignored, and Mr. Julius BoUmann was 
reduced to the stern necessity of producing a silver coin. 

This was evidently all Tito wanted, for he grinned and 
capered about in a truly demoniacal fashion behind the 
stranger's back as he escorted him back to the Bocca 
della Verita. 

"This is what comes of playing the miser, Signor 
TedescOt' he muttered through his white teeth. "A ten 
sous piece would have saved your Excellency a bath that 
has cost you forty, — to say nothing of the discomfort." 

Ciro Casanova was still sitting there in the shade, study- 
ing his lessons. Tito told him the whole story, thereby 
succeeding in drawing a smile to his schoolmate's thought- 
ful face. 

" It was not altogether right in you, after all," remarked 
Ciro, laughing in spite of himself, however.' 

" Nonsense ! " retorted his companion. " It will be a 
good lesson to him if he has the sense to profit by it. 
Besides, my dear fellow, a native of Florence does n't like 
to be duped. There is an old saying, ' A blind Florentine 
iA equal to any two one-eyed men elsewhere.' " 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MICHAEL ANGELO ACADEMY. 

THE Michael Angelo Academy in Rome had been 
opened a short time before to accommodate the 
surplus pupils of the Visconti Lyc6e, for a long while 
the only institution of the kind in the Eternal City; 
and its venerable walls, newly whitewashed, fronted on 
San Ignazzio Square, midway bet\veen the Corso and the 
Pantheon. 

Like most Roman gymnasia and colleges, it had once 
been a monastery ; and very little time and money having 
been expended in adapting it to its present use, it retained 
the usual conventual characteristics, namely, — a massive 
doorway, flanked by a porter s lodge ; an inner court sur- 
rounded by arcades; long, low halls with grated win- 
dows on the lower floors, and light, well-ventilated rooms 
above. 

Like all the other second-grade educational institutions 
in Rome, the Michael Angelo Lyc6e is for day scholars 
only. Pupils come there only to attend recitations and 
lectures, and reside either at their own homes, or in 
some family authorized to receive boarders. 

This system, copied from that of Germany, possesses 
the great financial advantage of concentrating all the ex- 
penditures upon the educational material; but there are 
other advantages equally great, inasmuch as it allows 
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the pupils all the softening and refining influences of home 
life, and also enables students from the country to suit 
their expenses to the condition of their purse. Although 
less apparent equality exists than under the French edu- 
cational system, there is really much more, as the poor 
are not so vigorously denied the higher educational 
advantages. 

As a natural consequence, the groups that assemble 
on San Ignazzio Square just before the academy opens, 
differ greatly in many respects from those one might see 
at the same hour in the vicinity of a similar institution in 
France. 

The types and costumes are much more varied. Many 
of the pupils are not city boys; many come from the 
provinces, and retain all their provincial characteristics. 
None wear a uniform. Some evidently belong to wealthy 
or at least well-to-do families; others are the sons of 
shopkeepers or artisans, —although these, for the most 
part, prefer the institutes of technology. 

In short, the pupils of the Michael Angelo Lyc6e are 
all lads from fourteen to eighteen years of age, for there 
are no preparatory classes in an Italian /j/c/e. Younger 
boys attend the gymnasia, and can secure admission 
to a fycSe only by passing a satisfactory examination 
and receiving a certificate to that effect from those 
institutions. 

The Italian gymnasium, in fact, corresponds with our 
grammar schools, and the pupils are divided into five 
different grades; while the fyc/e prepares students for 
an advanced college course and the study of the profes- 
sions. The lyc/e, therefore, serves as the connecting link 
between elementary and advanced educational institutions. 
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On leaving the gymnasium, lads destined for industrial 
pursuits enter the schools of technology, while only such 
as aspire to a professional course continue their studies at 
the lyc^e; and one of the many good effects of this sepa- 
ration is that youths on entering the period of adolescence 
find themselves obliged to make a sensible choice in con- 
formity with their general aptitudes. 

The day Tito Salviati acted as cicerone to Dr. Julius 
Bollmann and paid a subsequent visit to the Medici Villa, 
he nevertheless reached the academy at the appointed 
hour. There he found his friend Ciro sitting on the 
steps, in company with two or three classmates. 

Boys with their books under their arms were hastening 
up from every direction, and forming animated groups 
around the building. The professors passed, respectfully 
greeted by all, and disappeared in quick succession 
through the open doorway, — M. Pompeii, the professor 
of History; M. Stefani, the professor of Philosophy; 
M. Santelli, the professor of Mathematics; M. Damei, 
professor of Physics and Chemistry, and M. da Campo 
Fregoso, professor of Natural History. 

The appearance and disappearance of these instructors 
seemed to excite no special interest among the boys, 
however; but as soon as they perceived a tall, slender 
man about fifty years of age, attired in a closely-buttoned, 
long, black frock-coat, conversation was instantly sus- 
pended, and all the lads directed their steps toward the 
door preparatory to entering; for everybody knew that 
M. Randal, the professor of Latin and Greek, was a 
model of punctuality, and that exactly three minutes 
after he appeared in the square, the academy bell would 
give forth two solemn peals, the signal for every boy to 
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be in his place. During the month that M. Randal 
had filled his present position, these phenomena had 
never once failed to manifest themselves, and every- 
one instinctively prepared to follow him into the 
building. 

As usual, M. Randal had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when the big bell sounded. The boys rushed in after 
him; and in less than two minutes all had disappeared 
from view in the three big class-rooms opening out of 
the inner court. 

Both Tito Salviati and Giro Casanova had a recitation 
with M. Randal that afternoon. That gentleman's class 
consisted of about forty pupils, scattered over the benches 
of a small amphitheatre. These benches were provided 
with backs and with slanting desks, well adapted for tak- 
ing notes. Each pupil was provided with an inkstand; 
there were also iron hooks for the reception of hats and 
caps, and the whitewashed walls were almost entirely 
covered with maps, charts, and blackboards. 

M. Randal faced his pupils, seated upon a platform 
behind one of the plainest of tables. His face, distinctly 
visible now in the light which streamed in through the 
high window, was very striking, and not likely to be for- 
gotten by any one who saw it. Like his bearing, it was 
decidedly military in character, although strongly endowed 
with that indescribable something which lofty sentiments 
and profound study impart to a human face. It was at 
the same time refined and energetic, ingenuous yet ra- 
diant with intelligence, firm but gentle. The high fore- 
head, long nose, and bushy mustache gave him the 
appearance of a soldier of the Paul-Louis Courier type, — 
one of those men who are sure to lay aside their uniform 
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sooner or later to devote themselves entirely either to the 
arts or sciences or to literary pursuits. 

One felt certain that this man was unquestionably supe- 
rior to his useful but modest calling, and that he would 
never slight or neglect any duty, but on the contrary 
fulfil them with the most scrupulous exactitude. 

"We will begin the recitation with the lesson from 
Horace," he remarked, when everybody was seated. 
" Master Consalvi, will you have the goodness to repeat 
the opening lines? " 

A tall, dark-complexioned youth about sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, but rather effeminate in appearance, 
rose with a gesture of evident annoyance. He was the 
son of the Prefect of Rome, — although a Neapolitan by 
birth, — and dressed with great elegance. His black, 
well-pomaded locks were carefully curled at the ends, and 
he wore a large ring on his little finger, a diamond pin 
in his scarf, and a watchchain dangling from both pockets 
of his waistcoat. 

But this bird's notes did not correspond with his 
plumage. '* Fortem ac tenacem^' he began slowly; then 
paused, trying the while to read what followed from the 
open book of his next neighbor. 

" Fortem ac tenacem propositi virum 1 " 

prompted M. Randal, kindly. 

The young Neapolitan repeated the famous line, but 
could proceed no further. 

"Did you not prepare your lesson?" inquired the 
professor. 

"Certainly, sir; but I can't recall any more of it just 
now." 
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" You must learn it before you leave the schoolroom. 
It will be an easy matter as you have only forgotten it," 
said M. Randal, dryly, marking a zero on the open reg- 
ister before him. 

The Neapolitan wrathfully resumed his seat. His face 
was green with rage, his eyes flashed fire, and his fingers 
clutched the edge of the desk viciously. The exquisite 
was suddenly transformed into the lazzaroney and he 
muttered an oath through his set teeth. 

" Dog of a Frenchman ! " he growled savagely. 

M. Randal could not ignore the insult. "Monsieur 
Consalvi, leave the room immediately and report to the 
principal," he said coldly. 

The young man rose, picked up his books, and went 
out, slamming the door behind him. 

The lesson was quietly resumed, and ended without 
further incident. 

At four o'clock, before leaving for home, M. Randal 
went up to the superintendent's office, where he found 
Consalvi awaiting the settlement of his case, after having 
spent the session in a sort of ante-room. 

The reflections of the young Neapolitan in the interval 
had been extremely salutary, — at least apparently, for on 
seeing M. Randal enter, he hastened forward, with the 
humblest apologies, declaring that he could never forgive 
himself for having allowed his anger so to get the better 
of him ; that his respect for his instructor equalled his 
remorse ; and that he was sufficiently punished already by 
the mortification of being proved such a blockhead, 
etc. He did not even disdain to resort to prayers and 
entreaties, smote his breast, and seemed almost on the 
point of throwing himself on his knees. 
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M. Randal would have greatly preferred more manly 
and less demonstrative tokens of repentance ; but he knew 
that he must make some allowance for southern effusive- 
ness, and he was much too generous to exult over a van- 
quished foe. So, desirous of putting an end to the dis- 
agreeable scene as soon as possible, he said, — 

** Very well ; I will overlook the offence this time, but 
do not repeat it" 

Then bowing to the superintendent, M. Mignucci, who 
had been a silent witness of the scene, he left the academy, 
and directed his steps up the Via Pastina, and into the 
Piazza Navone, where he went straight to his apartment 
in the third story of a remarkably nice-looking house for 
that old and unfashionable part of the town. 

His step had scarcely resounded on the marble staircase 
before the door was thrown open, and a charming young 
girl of eighteen threw herself in the professor's arms. 

** I was beginning to feel anxious about you, my dear 
father," she exclaimed, kissing him affectionately. " You 
are ten minutes late, and you are generally so punctual." 

" But you know I am liable to be detained after school 
hours by matters of discipline, my dear Celia," replied 
M. Randal, returning her kiss. 

**Yes, I know, and that is one of my chief grudges 
against that hateful school," answered the girl. " To think 
that you. Father, who are one of the finest epigraphists of 
the age, and who might be a member of the Institute of 
France, if you were not so terribly modest, should have 
to worry over the grammatical blunders of a crowd of 
stupid schoolboys ! " 

"The grammatical blunders are nothing; it is their 
manners that trouble one most," replied M. Randal, seat- 
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ing himself at his desk, while Celia resumed her place 
before her easel, which was established near a window. 

She was engaged in painting from Nature, in water colors, 
a charming bouquet of thistles and mountain-ash berries. 

Since her infancy, and especially since the death of her 
mother, — a young Milanese whom M. Randal had married 
in 1863, — Celia had been her father's constant companion. 
Naturally, and simply by reason of this daily contact, she had 
received a boy's education, — or at least such an education 
as one would desire his boy to receive. Under the guid- 
ance of this excellent and devoted parent, she had acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Latin, Greek, history, and the 
modern languages; but this need not lead the reader to 
suppose that she deemed it necessary, on that account, to 
adopt either masculine manners or attire, — to wear her 
hair short, to bore people by a display of her knowledge, 
or to despise household duties. On the contrary, her 
performance of them was characterized by all the refine- 
ment and consummate skill of a mind which has learned 
to love the useful and the beautiful in all its forms. Her 
father sometimes said with pride that he knew not which 
to praise the more, — the accuracy with which she could 
translate a page of Polybius, or the perfection of her 
soups. 

The room was lofty and spacious, and lighted by three 
large windows overlooking the Piazza Navone. A piano, 
several well-filled bookcases, some plaster casts of famous 
antique statues, and several pots of flowering plants, con- 
stituted the furniture. 

Faithful to his habits of regular work, M. Randal imme- 
diately resumed his translation of an old Greek manuscript 
recently discovered in Calabria, and of which he, had 
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managed to secure possession. It was only the account- 
book of a Byzantine goldsmith of the fourth century; yet 
this simple record, exhumed from the dust of past ages, 
cast an entirely new light upon the history of art. 

M. Randal had been working assiduously for about a 
quarter of an hour when he suddenly threw back his head 
with a gesture of impatience. 

" There is no concealing the fact that my sight is fail- 
ing," he exclaimed. " Lend me your young eyes awhile, 
my child." 

Celia hastened to her father's side. Tall and slight like 
her parent, she possessed the same refined, clearly-cut, 
regular features and light hair, to which the sunshine of 
Italy seemed to have imparted a more golden hue, while 
from her mother she had inherited large brown eyes which 
gave a wonderful sweetness and vivacity to her expressive 
face. These eyes seemed to be as good as they were 
beautiful, for they deciphered at a glance the troublesome 
word upon which all M. Randal's knowledge had been 
expended in vain. 

" All hail to youth ! It is a much better aid to vision 
than spectacles," exclaimed the professor, laughing. " If 
you will go on, my dear, I will write at your dictation." 

Celia began to translate the manuscript with wonderful 
ease and skill, and her father was delighted, for his work 
was proceeding twice as rapidly as before. 

The two were thus engaged when the door opened 
noiselessly, and a white-haired lady entered the room. 

** I can't have you tiring my dear child out," she said 
in Italian, but in a tone of affection that atoned for the 
implied reproach. "While I am taking my siesta, you 
avail yourself of the opportunity to disobey my orders, 
I see." 
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"Oh, don't scold, I beg of you, Grandmamma; I am 
not at all tired, I assure you, and I like to read to Papa so 
much ! " exclaimed Celia, turning and throwing her arms 
around her beloved grandmother's neck. 

" Never mind, never mind ! I give you fair warning 
that I shall not listen to you ! I am a cruel tyrant, you 
must understand that by this time." 

'* You mean that you are the good genius, the guardian 
angel of our fireside," interposed M. Randal, taking his 
mother-in-law's hand affectionately. " Dear Mother, what 
would become of us if it were not for your constant care, 
your gentle authority? Have you not twice saved the 
life of this dear child ; and do we not know that all your 
counsels are prompted by the most devoted affection ? ** 

The Signora Maddalena was so deeply touched by this 
filial tribute that her eyes filled with tears. 

"If it is indeed true that I have been able to con- 
tribute to your happiness, you certainly paid me richly in 
advance," she replied earnestly. " What should I have 
done but for you, my dear Randal ? What would have 
become of me after my beloved child's death, when I felt 
that all earthly happiness was ended for me, if I had not 
found such a faithful and devoted son in you, — a son who 
insisted I should remain with him, and who without a 
word gave up his own beloved country and adopted 
mine, for fear I might not be able to accustom myself 
to new scenes and customs. Oh, I never forget that, 
never! And every minute of my life I thank you from 
the very bottom of my heart." 

The entrance of the one servant of the establishment 
with a letter interrupted the conversation. She was a 
woman about forty years of age, with sharp, quick eyes 
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and a brisk, determined carriage, — a woman who never 
hesitated to express her opinion frankly upon all family 
matters, and whose words carried no little weight in the 
household conclave; a true descendant of the nurse 
Shakspeare has so strikingly depicted in " Romeo and 
Juliet," and who still flourishes in every Italian family 
without seeming to have undergone the slightest change 
either for the better or the worse. 

" A letter, sir," cried this loquacious personage, throw- 
ing open the door noisily. " There 's a French stamp 
on it, I see. You Ve got some good news from home, 
I guess?" 

" I '11 tell you in a moment, Perpetua," replied M. 
Randal, pleasantly, for he had long since ceased to expect 
silent service; besides, Perpetua's curiosity was not very 
extraordinary, for ever since Celia was born the worthy 
creature had lived only for her, and very naturally consid- 
ered herself one of the family. 

" It is good news in fact, Perpetua, as you said," 
remarked M. Randal, after a moment's silence. " It is a 
letter from M. Pellerin, an old friend, who writes to 
recommend a young Frenchman, M. Jacques Baudouin, 
the winner of the grand prize in sculpture. You must 
honor my native land by preparing some of your most 
toothsome dainties for my countryman's benefit." 

"Monsieur can rely upon me," responded Perpetua, 
with all the confidence of true merit. 

She returned to her kitchen, while M. Randal and his 
daughter resumed their work, and Signora Maddalena, 
drawing a stocking from her pocket, seated herself by the 
window and began to knit in silence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MEDICI VILLA. — A FORMAL RECEPTION. 

" /^^ ENTLEMEN, I have the honor to announce the 

VJT arrival of Jacques Baudouin on Thursday next," 
remarked Louis Andral, one of the members of the 
French Art School, as he seated himself at the common 
table in the Medici Villa. 

The meal was breakfast, and it was served in that 
famous refectory whose walls, covered with valuable 
paintings by several generations of clever artists, present 
portraits of many of the celebrities who have resided 
there, — notably Hector Berlioz, with his neck encased 
in a high silk cravat, Hal6vy, Ambroise Thomas, Flandrin, 
and many others equally famous. 

Around the table fifteen young men were despatching 
beefsteak and rolls with an appetite. suited to their years. 

Most of the party wore long beards, wildly dishevelled 
hair, and seedy blouses. Two or three, on the contrary, 
showed a marked preference for the daintiness of attire 
and primness of manner which are now so much affected 
in Parisian studios ; but each face wore the happy, even 
gay, expression which congenial work seldom fails to 
impart. 

"Indeed? Is that so ? Baudouin is a long time getting 
here! Why didn't Baudouin come sooner? What the 
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deuce has detained him so long?" exclaimed several 
voices simultaneously. 

"He does n't say," replied Andral; " but I think he has 
merely been loitering by the way, either in Florence or 
elsewhere. His letter is dated from Pisa, and he expects 
to arrive here on Thursday." 

" Gentlemen," said, with pretended solemnity, a stout, 
florid-faced young man, the winner of the first prize in 
engraving the year previous, " as Baudouin is coming, let * 
us drink to Baudouin's health." 

** Oh, Vandamme is always glad of an excuse to drink, 
and can even drink without an excuse, if neces- 
sary," exclaimed a musical student of extremely meagre 
proportions. 

" He might find a worse excuse than Jack's arrival," 
remarked Andral; "for there isn't a better hearted or 
more genial fellow living than Baudouin. He 's cleverer, 
too, than all of us put together, and he '11 soon prove it." 

" Hum, is he really such a genius as all that? " inquired 
a young architect. 

" My poor Jaurat, if you want the advice of a friend, 
here it is. If you have a building to erect, ask Baudouin 
to help you out with the decoration. That will assist the 
public in gulping down your monstrosities, perhaps." 

"All personalities are strictly forbidden; Jaurat and 
Andral are fined two francs each," declared the officer of 
the week. 

" I think we had better be getting up a reception for 
Baudouin instead of quarrelling about his talent," sug- 
gested Vandamme. 

"True! That's a good idea! Famous! Adopted 
unanimously I " were exclama^tions that resounded on 
every side. 
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"A reception like those in the good old times, you 
understand/' added Vandamme, with a meaning wink. 

** Vandamme is a regular antediluvian," protested Andral, 
though in vain. "What a pity it is that he is compelled 
to live in these degenerate days ! He ought to be a fire- 
man and run with the machine." 

" Vandamme is right though ; it is quite time to revive 
some of the old customs. Let 's give Baudouin a rousing 
.welcome of the old-fashioned kind." 

Andral saw that further opposition was useless, and 
abandoned the struggle. 

" So be it ; but you can't do it in the real old-fashioned 
way, as he is coming by rail. It was easy enough when 
students came by diligence." 

" Oh, we will go to Maccarese to meet him." 

" He will only whiz by you in the express train. 
YouVe got to telegraph him immediately that we will 
meet him there, and inform the conductor as well." 

" That would be a good scheme," admitted Andral, 
seized in his turn by the spirit of mischief " Let us 
make our arrangements at once. You, Vandamme, must 
engage the carriages ; Jaurat can attend to the room, and 
Dally order the dinner at the Pergola. We must do the 
thing up handsomely." 

That afternoon and the morning of the following day 
were devoted to carrying out this programme ; for the stu- 
dents had determined upon one of those burlesque affairs, 
one of those mock receptions with which the inmates of 
the Medici Villa had been wont to honor new-comers in 
years gone by. 

On Thursday morning, three dilapidated caleches, drawn 
by the sorriest-looking beasts procurable, transported the 
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hilarious crowd to the little village of Maccarese, about 
fifteen miles beyond the city limits, on the Caqipagna. 

Tito Salviati, who had chanced to be present at one of 
the preliminary conferences, had begged as a special favor 
to be allowed to accompany them, and dressed from head 
to foot in a suit of brown paper, now sat gravely enthroned 
upon the front seat of the first vehicle. 

The train arrived about two o'clock, and Baudouin, who 
had been notified by a telegram, alighted from the railway 
carriage in the presence of his future comrades, drawn up 
in line on the platform. 

He was a handsome, broad-shouldered fellow, about 
twenty-five years of age, with a distinguished and noble 
face surrounded by a wealth of wavy chestnut hair. 

He had scarcely set foot on the ground when he found 
himself rapturously greeted by a crowd of bearded youths, 
all entire strangers with the exception of Louis Andral, 
who rushed up and embraced him in the most cordial 
manner. 

" So here you are at last, my dear Baudouin. How glad 
I am to see you ! Did you have a pleasant trip, my dear 
fellow? Don't you know my old friend Vandamme, here? " 
etc. 

This noisy reception was well calculated to surprise and 
disconcert one. Baudouin had never happened to hear of 
the old custom of which this was an attempted revival, 
and more than one person would have believed that his 
would-be tormentors were sincere in the protestations 
of regard and admiration they lavished upon him ; but 
Baudouin's natural shrewdness made him instantly suspect 
that all this was merely a practical joke; and at once 
entering into the spirit of the thing, he resolved to get as 
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much fun as possible out of the entertainment prepared 
for him. 

Pretending to be deeply touched by these manifestations 
of regard on the part of his new comrades, he began in 
turn to embrace them frantically, pressing them to his 
heart so vigorously as nearly to squeeze all the breath out 
of their bodies. 

Then, when every one had been thus affectionately 
greeted, he allowed himself to be conducted to the inn. 

*' You see before you one of the most magnificent land- 
scapes in all Italy," said Vandamme, gravely, pointing to 
the marshy plain that bordered the road, the only adorn- 
ments of which were occasional rocks or stunted trees of 
the basket-willow type. ** In my opinion, it far surpasses 
TivoH and Lake Maggiore. Ah, you may well congratu- 
late yourself upon having seen the Roman Campagna 
under its grandest aspect ! " 

" The spirit of profound melancholy that pervades the 
scene sinks deep into one's soul," replied the neophyte, 
apparently much impressed. " These barren rocks have a 
grandeur peculiar to themselves. One feels intuitively that 
one is approaching some marvel of Nature — " 

" And what wonderful grace and nobility of bearing 
characterize the children of this favored land ! " exclaimed 
Dally, pointing to the hostess, who was standing on the 
threshold, and whose rags and ugliness positively beggared 
description. 

" What an enchanting creature 1 My fancy in its wildest 
flights never pictured a being half so beautiful," sighed 
Baudouin. 

They all seated themselves around a greasy table, and 
the old woman brought out some common glasses which 
did not look as if they had ever been washed. 
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" How the refined taste of these people evinces itself 
even in the commonest articles!" exclaimed the young 
sculptor. " Everything is charming, even the cups from 
which the peasantry drink ; and what a treat to the eye 
these changing colors are ! " 

" Slave, bring us some port and some Lachryma Christi," 
commanded Jaurat. 

Tito Salviati promptly produced several bottles carefully 
wrapped in straw. 

" This is the page of the academy, — a great-grandson 
of Titian," explained Louis Andral, who was highly amused 
to see how his friend was taking things. " Will you try 
the port first or the Lachryma Christi?" 

"Whichever you please." 

" Let it be Lachryma, then, the older of the two," said 
the young painter, pouring Baudouin out a glass of some- 
thing that strangely resembled vinegar in taste. 

" What an improvement upon our thin French wines ! " 
exclaimed his friend, smacking his lips. " It is impossible 
to conceive of anything more delicious ! " 

" Won't you take another glass ? " 

" No, thanks ; I must not indulge too freely, great as the 
temptation is." 

" We might have dined at this excellent inn," remarked 
Vandamme ; " but we thought it better to introduce you 
to the Pergola this evening, — the finest restaurant in 
Rome, and perhaps in the whole world. Besides, we 
thought you would like to enter the Eternal City about 
sunset, and by way of the Porta del Popolo; so if it be 
agreeable to you, we will start at once, in order to carry 
out this programme." 

Before entering the vehicles in waiting, the beauty of 
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the equipages and the superb shape of the horses, which 
were declared to be direct descendants of Caligula's 
famous steeds, must needs be extolled. On the road» 
they all went into ecstasies over the magnificence of the 
scenery; and on approaching Rome, they one and all 
declared themselves overwhelmed with emotion. All the 
houses they passed on the way were given gfrandiloquent 
names. This was the Baths of Titus ; this, the Triumphal 
Arch of Flavins; this, the Aqueduct of Agrippa; and 
this the celebrated tomb of Catiline, with Cicero's apos- 
trophe for an epitaph. The roads they travelled were 
transformed iiito the Cassian and Augustinian Ways, and 
the slightest elevations were dignified by equally famous 
historical names. 

On reaching the city limits, they all alighted to enter 
the town on foot Then began a long and roundabout 
tramp through the worst streets of the Trastevere, and 
even the Ghetto ; and as they walked single file between 
two rows of dingy houses, and over piles of rubbish, 
filth, and decayed vegetables, exclamations of pretended 
admiration resounded from first one and then another of 
the party. 

"Behold the wall of the Coliseum!" 
" We are now in the shadow of the Capitol ! " 
" There you behold the last remaining fragment of the 
Tarpeian Rock!" 

" Gentlemen, bow your heads in reverence before this 
masterpiece of Michael Angelo," etc. 

Jacques Baudouin was greatly amused, partly because, 
although he himself was not in the least deceived by these 
pleasantries, he understood perfectly the state of utter be- 
wilderment into which they would have plunged an artless 
and credulous mind. He pictured some unsophisticated 
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young musician, for instance, fresh from the Conservatory, 
arriving in Rome after a fortnight's journey, only to meet 
with this disconcerting reception. 

Among the many cheerful countenances around him, 
there was one to which he took a special fancy. It was 
that of Tito Salviati, who was enjoying himself hugely. 
The lad had seen from the very first that the new-comer 
was paying his new comrades back in their own coin, and 
the fact amused him immensely. A smiling glance secretly 
exchanged between the Paris art-student and the young 
Florentine enabled them to understand each other tolerably 
well ; and as Baudouin, unlike the majority of his country- 
men, spoke Italian admirably, a brief opportunity only was 
needed to make the understanding complete. 

This opportunity presented itself, when, about nightfall, 
after a wellnigh interminable walk, the party decided to 
pay a visit to the Pergola, the finest restaurant in Rome 
they averred, though it was in reality a miserable place 
on Mount Testaccio, the very poorest eating-house that 
could be found. 

There, exactly in accordance with his expectations, Bau- 
douin was offered, under high-sounding names, the most 
unsavory productions imaginable stewed and fried and 
simmered in oil. He partook of them all very sparingly, 
but without comment ; then making some excuse for leav- 
ing the room a moment in the middle of' the meal, and 
seeing Tito hanging around the door outside, he asked 
him if he was inclined to assist him in playing a good joke 
upon these gentlemen. 

As Tito required no urging, the young sculptor gave 
him a few brief instructions, and then returned to his new 
friends. 
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He fancied, with justice, that the last act of the farce 
would be played at the Medici Villa ; so on the plea of 
being greatly fatigued, he asked to be conducted there as 
soon as possible. 

Carriages were in readiness at the door ; the party en- 
tered them, and were taken by a circuitous route through 
the darkest and dingiest parts of the town to the villa, 
where they were deposited in the kitchen court-yard. 
Everything was shrouded in darkness, and Vandamme, 




THE MEDICI VILLA. 

taking the new-comer by the hand, and followed by the 
entire party, led him through a long series of corridors 
to a basement room, the door of which was closed. 

" I wish to introduce you to the superintendent of our 
academy," he remarked, rapping softly on the door ; " then 
I will show you to your room." 

The pretended superintendent was none other than the 
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porter, who was good enough to receive the new student 
with much condescension. 

Nothing remained now but to initiate the young sculp- 
tor into the luxuries of the apartment Jaurat had prepared 
for him. It proved to be a dingy garret room, lighted 
only by a tiny window without a single pane of glass in 
it, and furnished with a pallet, a chair with the seat out, 
and a broken water-pitcher. ^ 

"Make yourself at home," said Vandamme, lighting 
an old battered oil-lamp that was standing on the floor. 
" Everything looks very comfortable, does it not? We 
have no cause to complain ; the Government does things 
handsomely." 

After which, the fervent embraces were repeated ; and 
then they all took their departure, bidding the new-comer 
an affectionate good-night. 

Baudouin, when he found himself alone, began by satis- 
fying himself that the sheets of his bed had been folded 
pocket-book fashion, as he had not done his new comrades 
the injustice to doubt for a moment; then he took the 
time to examine the contents of his room, and to drive 
out four or five rats that had been shut up there; then 
rightly concluding that he would spend a much more 
comfortable night in the room that really belonged to 
him, he picked up the lamp and started downstairs. 

He found his way into the main hall and out into the 
garden without the slightest difficulty. The moon had 
just risen ; and he was thus enabled to enjoy in advance 
the surprise his fellow-students were reserving for the 
morrow. 

The white front of the villa, richly adorned with antique 
bass-reliefs, was plainly visible in the bright moonlight; 
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beautiful statues gleamed here and there in the shrubbery, 
and the moonbeams lingered lovingly upon the marble 
balustrades. In the distance one could just discern the 
wave-like outlines of the Sabine Hills. Rome was sleep- 
ing quietly at the feet of her lofty terraces, and in the 
dim recesses of the park at the end of dark and deserted 
paths, amid the haunts of Greek gods and goddesses, the 
lights of several studios twinkled through the foliage. 
From some rooms wide open to the night floated the 
sound of singing and laughter, mingled with the more 
distant notes of a piano, which perhaps had once belonged 
to Gounod. 

A shrill whistle resounding near the portico recalled 
Baudouin to himself. 

It was the signal agreed upon with Tito. He had re- 
turned, and with him he brought, in compliance with the 
instructions he had received, the best supper the best 
restaurant of Rome could furnish, — delicious /4//j, cakes, 
ices, and tall, silver topped-bottles in plenty. 

All this was noiselessly set out in the refectory, while 
Tito, more and more charmed with his new acquaintance, 
ran to all the different rooms to summon the inmates to 
this unexpected ending of the eventful day. 

That Baudouin's health was heartily drunk and his rep- 
utation as the best of good fellows firmly established, no 
one can doubt; moreover, he occupied his own room that 
night, and slept soundly and peacefully on a most excel- 
lent bed. 
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THE RANDAL HOUSEHOLD. — THE LIBRARY OF THE 
VATICAN. 

AS the innumerable beauties and wonders of Rome 
became revealed to Jacques Baudouin, life in the 
Eternal City seemed one long series of enchantments. 
The statues in the Capitol and in the Vatican, the frescos 
of Raphael and of Michael Angelo, the magnificent ruins 
which he had known chiefly heretofore through Piranfese's 
water colors, the climate, the Medici Villa, and the frank 
gayety of his fellow students, — all delighted him. 

Yet the spot that pleased him best of all was a cosy 
little nook on a corner of the Piazza Navone, — the 
home of M. Randal. 

A few days after his arrival, he wrote to one of his 
former teachers and dearest friends, M. Pellerin, Professor 
of Rhetoric at the Montaigne Lyc6e, giving his first im- 
pressions. He told him of the joke his fellow-students 
had tried to play upon him, and expressed his wonder 
and delight at the treasures of art that met his gaze at 
every step ; but above all he thanked him for having intro- 
duced him to M. Randal. 

** I can conceive of nothing more charming than this 
refined and cheerful home,*' he wrote. " Thanks to your 
kind letter, I have received a most cordial welcome there. 
M. Randal was so good as to invite me to dinner, and I 
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really begin to feel almost like one of the family. I hardly 
know which I admire most, this learned but unassuming 
man, his charming daughter, Mdlle. Celia, or Nonna, as 
they call the grandmother. But I am inclined to think 
it is Nonna. Imagine, my dear friend, a calm, sweet-faced 
woman, with a profusion of snow-white hair ; of medium 
height, yet so admirably proportioned and so graceful in 
all her movements as to make her appear tall and even 
majestic in stature ; a profile of marvellous regularity, 
with large dark eyes that have shed many tears, and 
yet with the sweetest, most motherly smile conceivable. 
Nonna lost her only child, Mme. Randal, fifteen years 
ago, and I feel sure that she feels her loss just as keenly 
now as she did then; but she considers it her mission 
here below to devote herself to her son-in-law and grand- 
daughter, and to make those around her happy. Mdlle. 
Celia seems to be much colder in temperament ; but per- 
haps this reserve on her part is only natural toward a 
stranger. I can see that there is the best of understand- 
ing between her and her father, for whom she acts as 
secretary. She is something of a sculptor, too, and showed 
me a bust of her father she had just modelled ; and it was 
a very creditable piece of work, upon my word. I am 
dying to ask her to let me make one of her, but do not 
dare to propose it; I intend to run the risk though some 
day, when I become better acquainted." 

A few days later, the young sculptor, on presenting 
himself at the Randals, found the professor engaged in 
reading from one of the papers a long article upon the 
Cloaca Maxima, in which the author, who, by the way, 
did not give his name, attempted in a rather ill-natured 
and intolerant way to prove that this famous sewer was 
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not the work of th^ Tarquins at all, — that the Tarquins 
had never even built a sewer, and that it was merely a 
drain from the Palace of the Csesars located, as everybody 
knows, not far from the Bocca della Verita. 

M. Randal could not restrain his indignation. 

" One scarcely knows whether to laugh or be angry at 
such absurdities as this," he remarked. " Never was a 
pompous display of erudition so utterly wanting in proof 
and in sound reasoning. One is almost tempted to believe 
that the writer is only trying to see how easily the public 
can be gulled. But the ponderousness of his arguments 
upsets that theory. Either the poor fellow honestly be- 
lieves he has made a discovery, or else he has become so 
infatuated with his theory that it is impossible to induce 
him to consider the pros and cons of the case fairly." 

" Does he seem to be pretty well posted on the sub- 
ject?" inquired Baudouin. 

" Yes, and that is the worst of it. He knows all that 
has ever been said or written about the Tarquins and the 
Cloaca, and repeats it here ; but he seems to have a won- 
derful talent for not hearing, or at least for hearing wrong. 
If I am not very much mistaken, it is a German who 
has favored us with this chef dosuvre^* added M. Randal, 
after another glance at the journal. *' The whole article 
has an unmistakable German flavor ; this painfully compli- 
cated construction, this careful removal of the verb from 
its natural place, and above all this tone of labored pleas- 
antry, — if these are not German, I am no judge." 

They soon dropped this subject, however, to discuss the 
educational system of the country. Baudouin highly ap- 
proved of the Italian plan of day scholars only in all 
educational establishments. 
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" I know that it is not always practicable," he remarked. 
" Many pupils^ would find themselves at too great a dis- 
tance from these institutions if we attempted to inaugurate 
such a state of things in France. I, myself, am well aware 
of that fact, — I, who am the son of a peasant, and who 
would never have been able to acquire an education 
without the assistance of the State. But it seems to me 
that such academies might be scattered thickly enough 
over the entire country to be accessible to almost every 
one. There is nothing Utopian about this plan surely, if 
one remembers that it costs less to construct and maintain 
five day-schools than a single boarding-school. As for the 
children who are still too far away to come every day, 
they might be boarded in the houses of respectable people 
near the academy, either at the expense of their parents, 
or with the assistance of the Government.'* 

" I quite agree with you," replied M. Randal. " There 
are several of my pupils who are obliged to travel an hour 
by rail to reach the fyc/e. With our ever-growing net- 
work of railroads, and a reduction in fares for country 
students, almost every family would be able to avail itself 
of these educational advantages. But all this would 
require time and patience. Rome was not built in a 
day ; but we may reasonably hope that our grand-children 
will be better taught and happier, and left much longer 
to the wholesome influences of home life than we and our 
children have been." 

" In short, you consider the Italian system excellent? " 

" Most assuredly. There are many things which even 
France would do well to imitate ; among others, the entire 
separation of the elementary from the higher classes; 
this is an admirable arrangement. So, too, is the absolute 
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separation of the classical and the technical courses. The 
absurdity of keeping boys who have no taste for it poring 
over their Latin books until they are eighteen or twenty 
years of age, — boys, too, who would make excellent me- 
chanics or first-rate farmers, — must soon become appar- 
ent to every one, it seems to me. I heartily approve, too, 
of the examination in passing from the gymnasium into 
the lyceum. All this is both wise and judicious. There 
is one thing I seriously object to, however ; in fact, I con- 
sider it simply barbarous, and that is the suppression of 
the modern languages." 

"What! do you teach neither French, English, nor 
German at the lyceum?" 

" No, although some knowledge of German is required 
to enter the military schools. But candidates are obliged 
to acquire it at their own expense, and by means of 
private lessons." 

" Have you in Italy any examination that corresponds 
with our baccalaureate examination?" 

"Certainly; it is the examination on leaving the 
lyceum. One must have passed this examination suc- 
cessfully to aspire to a university degree and become a 
physician, lawyer, or professor. In the same way the 
diploma conferred by the gymnasia is indispensable in 
securing certain government positions." 

" Then the Italian system is copied from both the 
French and German systems? " 

"Precisely. They have borrowed from France her 
methods of instruction and system of classification, and 
even the name of lyc^e; from Germany they have bor- 
rowed the name of gymnasium, as well as the Real Schule^ 
or Polytechnic schools, and also the plan of having day 
scholars only." 
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" They borrow their teachers of us too, sometimes, do 
they not, — as the pupils of the Michael Angelo Lyc^e are 

fortunate enough to 
have you for an in- 
structor? " said Bau- 
douin, smiling. 

"Oh, that is mere- 
ly the result of a 
strange complica- 
tion of circumstan- 
ces,'' replied M. 
Randal. " I mar- 
ried in Italy, and it 
was in Italy I first 
entered upon the 
studies which have 
since become the 
ruling passion of 
my intellectual life ; 
^- -^ but I am still ' a 
Frenchman in heart 
as well as in nation- 
ality, never doubt 
that ! " added the 
professor, emphati- 
cally. " There was 
another and much 
more powerful mo- 
tive too that actu- 
ated me ; this was an unwillingness to transplant our dear 
grandmother to a country where everything, even the 
language, would be strange to her ; but my dearest and 
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most valued friends are in Paris, and I pay them a visit 
every year during vacation." 

Baudouin rose to take leave. 

" One moment, and I will accompany you," exclaimed 
M. Randal. " I have no classes this afternoon, so I in- 
tend to spend it at the library. If you are going in that 
direction, we can keep each other company." 

"Wouldn't you like me to go with you. Father?" 
inquired Celia. 

" No, my dear, I would much rather you took a walk in 
the Pincio with your grandmother. But be sure and 
return before sunset. You know how suddenly it becomes 
cool, and how dangerous the evening air is in Rome." 

The professor and the young sculptor left the house 
together, and as they were obliged to pass the Capitol, 
they took advantage of the opportunity to pay a short 
visit to the museum ; then they separated, Baudouin to 
return to his studio, M. Randal to hasten to the library. 

He had been there about an hour, busily engaged in 
studying a twelfth-century manuscript, — a valuable copy 
of the " Annals of Tacitus," from which the professor had 
already culled several unpublished paragraphs, — when a 
gentleman wearing spectacles, no less a personage, in 
fact, than Dr. Julius Bollmann, entered, and addressing 
the librarian, the courteous and learned M. Grimaldi, asked 
to see the very same manuscript, which by the way is one 
of the choicest treasures of the collection. ** That is im- 
possible, I am sorry to say," replied M. Grimaldi. " The 
book is in use just at present." 

** Indeed? If I am not too inquisitive may I know who 
is using it?" inquired M. Bollmann, with an air that 
seemed to say, ** Who the devil is capable of compre- 
hending a word of it here?" 
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'* It is M. Randal, the famous classical scholar/' replied 
the librarian, with a side glance at the learned Frenchman, 
who was writing at a distant table with his head bowed 
low over the precious manuscript 

" Ah, M, Randal," repeated the German, with a glance 
in the same direction. " Do you think he will keep it 
long?" 

" I think it very probable, for he comes here almost 
every day to study it. We have offered to let him take it 
home ; but he prefers to consult it here on account of its 
value, which is considerable. In fact, we value it at two 
hundred thousand francs. * Some one might steal it from 
me,* he remarked, when we made him the offer. We did 
not insist, of course, as he feels these scruples ; but very 
naturally we think it only fair to keep the work entirely 
at his disposal as long as he desires to use it." 

" Then I shall be obliged to give up all hope of con- 
sulting it, I suppose? " returned Dr. Bollmann, petulantly. 

"Oh, no, we can easily arrange that," answered the 
librarian, courteously. " It will only be necessary for you 
to come at hours when M. Randal cannot come, — that 
is, during school hours." 

'*0h, I prefer to wait until the book is not in use,** 
returned Dr. Bollmann. " To-day, will you have the 
goodness to give me your famous copy of the * Pandects?' " 

"Justinian's?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Certainly, with pleasure ; but I presume you are aware 
of the regulation attending its use?" 

"What regulation?" 

" We can give you the book only in its own particular 
case, to which it is attached with a steel chain, and one of 
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the attendants remains near the reader all the time he is 
consulting it." 

" Very well. I have no objection to make, of course, if 
that is the general rule ; but it is strange that this rule is 
not equally applicable to the 'Annals,'" remarked Dr. 
Bollmann, seating himself at a table. 

While a clerk went to fetch the precious volume, the 
German gazed with evident curiosity and dislike at M. 
Randal, who was still busily engaged in writing a short 
distance from him. 

" So it is you who keep me from getting my manu- 
script? " his look seemed to say, with a sullen wrath which 
only bibliophiles can understand. " The deuce take you, 
you dog of a Frenchman I " 

Meanwhile M. Randal, quite unconscious of this chari- 
table wish, was quietly proceeding with his translation ; and 
the attendant just then making his appearance with the 
oaken box in which the desired volume was enclosed. 
Dr. Bollmann began to examine the work and take notes 
from it. 

The time passed so swiftly in this absorbing occupation, 
that it was a surprise to every one when the clock struck 
four, and a loud voice announced, — 

" It is time to close the library, gentlemen." 

M. Randal glanced up, as if addressing a silent petition 
to the librarian, who had already picked up his hat to go. 

"Yes, take your time. Monsieur Randal," replied M. 
Grimaldi, good-naturedly. " M. Damei here will receive 
the book in my stead." 

M. Damei chanced to be the very attendant who had 
been deputized to wait upon Dr. Bollmann, so the latter felt 
justified in prolonging his stay a few minutes. In fact, he 
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waited until he had seen M. Randal depart, after having 
first returned the manuscript. 

He also saw the attendant place the Volume rather care- 
lessly on a small table near by, evidently with the inten- 
tion of restoring it to its place the next morning. 

He attached very little importance to this fact at the 
time, however, and probably would have failed to notice 
it altogether if he had not seen M. Damei do the same 
with the box containing the "Pandects" when that was 
returned to him, and the contrast between the ostensible 
precautions that were taken and this gross carelessness 
struck him very forcibly. It is very evident that M. 
Damei ought to have restored the valuable volumes left 
in his charge to their proper places, but he was in a hurry 
to get away, as is not unfrequently the case with clerks. 

Hence it was that this meeting at the Vatican Library 
was fated to be momentous in its consequences. 
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A HISTORICAL CONTROVERSY. — CIRO'S STUDY. 

WHEN M. Randal heard through M. Grimaldi of 
Dr. BoUmann's visit to the library and of his request 
to see the famous " Annals," he discovered at the same 
time that the German savant in question was the author 
of the article upon the Cloaca Maxima recently published 
in the " Voce Romana." 

M. Grimaldi, like all his compatriots, had been deeply 
incensed by the article. 

"Did any one ever hear of such assurance?'* he ex- 
claimed wrathfuUy. " How dare a man think of contest- 
ing an origin as certain as this, when all the written 
evidence as well as all the historical facts combine to 
establish it beyond a doubt ! A person must be insane to 
attempt such a thing ; and so, for that matter, must Fur- 
bone be, to allow such an absurd production to appear 
in the columns of his journal." 

Furbone was the editor and proprietor of the journal 
referred to. 

" Furbone had very good reasons for it," smilingly re- 
marked M. Damei, who chanced to be standing near the 
two gentlemen. 

It was early, and M. Randal was as yet the only visitor. 

"What are they, may I ask? *' inquired M. Grimaldi. 

" They are what Beaumarchais calls ' irresistible argu- 
ments^ " replied M. Damei. 
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" Indeed ! Do you really believe that Furbone — " 

" Alas ! I am positive of it. I read proof for him every 
evening for more than two months, without receiving one 
penny for my services. Furbone was evidently on the 
verge of bankruptcy. He owed everybody : compositors, 
reporters, even the paper dealers. Everybody was won- 
dering in the evening if the paper would appear the next 
morning, when lo and behold all the debts and all the 
impecunious employes are paid, and Furbone suddenly 
splurges out in new clothes and a diamond ring. Money 
seems to be pouring into the coffers of the " Voce." The 
mystery is soon solved, however. The German Govern- 
ment has purchased the journal to support its policy in 
this country. Its columns are constantly filled with lauda- 
tions of Prussia, and Furbone would not even dare to think 
of refusing any article emanating from a German, more 
particularly if this German chanced to be Dr. Julius BoU- 
mann ; for if I am not very much mistaken, he was the 
secret agent that effected this metamorphosis." 

" How contemptible ! " exclaimed M. Grimaldi. 

" So contemptible that two of the compositors and my- 
self would have nothing more to do with the paper. We 
have shaken the dust from our feet and left the ' Voce.' " 

"You have done perfectly right, my dear friend," 
exclaimed M. Randal, pressing the young man's hand 
cordially ; " for if there is an infamous thing in the world, 
it is for an editor to sell his pen to a foreign power." 

Afler this outburst of indignation, which was only natural 
on the part of any honorable man, M. Randal took the 
manuscript from M. Damei's hand, and resumed his work 
of translation. 

But what he had just heard so engrossed his thoughts 
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that he was unable to fix his attention on the text before 
him. 

" So the scoundrel who wrote the article upon the 
Cloaca Maxima is a German, as I suspected ! " he said 
to himself. " What a conceited rascal he must be to dare 
to thus flatly and arrogantly contradict all the best author- 
ities on such matters ! Just wait a moment, my fine fellow, 
and I '11 answer you. You shall have a squelcherr 

And dipping his pen in the ink, M. Randal then and 
there, upon that very volume of Tacitus, indited a reply to 
the article that had appeared in the " Voce," — a reply that 
seemed to be instinct with the vigor and power that char- 
acterize the writings of that great historian. Either the 
patriotic • indignation that filled his bosom must have 
impelled him to do his best, or he must have taken this 
matter deeply to heart, for the production proved a veritable 
masterpiece of erudition, logic, and cutting sarcasm. Nor 
did he give his ardor time to cool; but on leaving the 
library, he walked straight to the office of the "Italia," 
where his article was eagerly accepted. 

On the following morning all Rome perused it with 
delight. The writer's name was appended to it, and every- 
body felt deeply grateful to him for having so promptly 
and effectually restored one of the oldest relics of the 
Eternal City to its proper status. In short, this little con- 
troversy added more to the professor's fame in twenty-four 
hours than twenty-four years of profound study had done. 
It is true, that the article was one of the results of these 
long years of study, however. 

As for Dr. BoUmann, he discovered to his cost that the 
pathway of the innovator is not one of roses. If he had 
come to Rome in the hope of securing friends and parti- 
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sans for Germany, he had failed most lamentably ; for from 
that time on, he encountered coldness and hostility upon 
almost every side. 

He had only himself to blame for it ; but it was M. Ran- 
dal whom he held accountable, and his animosity against 
the French savant gradually assumed the nature of a posi- 
tive monomania. It engrossed his mind day and night, 
followed him to the table, and accompanied him to bed. 
He even fell into the habit of carrying a copy of the 
" Italia " around with him in order to read and reread it 
at every opportunity, and with each perusal his detestation 
of M. Randal deepened. 

The professor's delicate thrusts of irony became trans- 
formed into poisoned arrows under which he writhed 
wildly, muttering savage threats of vengeance the while ; 
and he regained some slight degree of calmness only 
during his visits to a beer-saloon on the Rue Condotti, 
where he drowned his misery in an incalculable number of 
glasses of his national beverage. 

Let us leave him thus agreeably occupied, and follow 
Tito Salviati on his wanderings one beautiful autumn day. 

In company with two playmates, Cesare Donati and 
Fabio Gianettini, he had spent the morning in hanging 
around the museums, the Forum, the Coliseum, and Cara- 
calla's Baths, when chance led him about one o'clock in 
the afternoon to the Arch of Drusus near the San Sebas- 
tiano Gate, that is to say, to the spot where the Appian 
Way leading to Albano begins. This is one of the places 
tourists seldom fail to visit, being attracted there not only 
by the fame of the road itself, but by a desire to see the 
remains of the funeral monuments that border it; for in the 
time of Augustus it was the fashion for every family of any 
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pretensions to have its columbarium, that is to say, its 
tomb, with several rows of niches to hold the ashes of the 
dead. 

Possibly Tito Salviati had hoped to meet some stranger 
there for whom he could play the part of cicerone, and 
thus be able to add a viand or two to the scanty dinner in 
store for him. But if this was really his expectation, he 
was sadly disappointed. No tourist was visible, and as far 
as the eye could reach the Appian Way was silent and 
deserted. 

" Suppose we pay Giro Casanova a visit," proposed the 
young Florentine, suddenly. 

" Does he live far from here ? '* inquired Cesare, a shrewd- 
faced little fellow, who considered Tito quite an important 
personage from the fact that his friend was a pupil at the 
lyceum, while he himself was still in the gymnasium, 

" About an hour's walk from here, near the tomb of 
Cecilia Metella." 

"But what shall we do when we get there?" inquired 
Fabio, a lad about fifteen, and the possessor of an emi- 
nently practical mind, as befitted a pupil at the Polytechnic. 

"What shall we do? Why, in the first place, we shall 
see Ciro, and prevent him from half killing himself with 
study, as he does every Sunday; then we can ride his 
father's donkey, or go and find his brother in the field 
where he is tending goats, and make him give us some 
milk and polenta^ ^ 

This attractive programme silenced all opposition, and 
the three friends set out immediately. 

Tito had not deceived them. In less than an hour they 

1 A porridge made of Indian meal, — the principal food of the poorer 
people in many portions of Italy. 
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reached their place of destination, a dilapidated farmhouse 
standing on a barren hillside, a little to the right of the 
Appian Way. 

Five or six hundred yards from it, on the opposite side 
of the road, rose the big round tower of Cecilia Metella, 
built of travertine, and surmounted with the' sculptured 
frieze and battlements added by the Counts Gaetani in the 
middle ages. 

Unfortunately, the farmhouse proved to be entirely 
deserted, and the door was locked; nor could any one 
be found in the stable. The boys had no idea where Ciro's 
brother was tending his goats ; so none of the hopes Tito 
had held out seemed likely to be realized, as Fabio 
remarked with some asperity. 

" Nonsense 1" replied the young Florentine, "we 
should n't despair so soon. Some • one will be sure to 
return by and by. Let's sit down in the shade and play 
morra while we wait." 

And without further parley he held up the fingers of his 
right hand, crying, — 

"Two! Five! Three!" 

Fabio's ill-humor vanished, and in another moment he 
was eagerly trying, simultaneously with each movement of 
Tito's hand, to guess the number of fingers his friend 
would hold out or keep closed. 

This does not seem to be a particularly interesting game 
to a casual observer ; but there is scarcely an Italian who 
can see it going on without being seized by a fierce spirit 
of emulation, and an almost irresistible desire to take part 
in it. 

Nevertheless, after about an hour of this pastime,^ the 
interest of the three participants began to flag, and Tito, 
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who was quick to discern the first symptoms of weariness, 
promptly proposed a change. 

'* This is another good game/' he remarked, marking out 
a square on the ground and dividing it equally by two 
horizontal and two perpendicular lines. 

" Only two of us can play at this game/' he remarked. 
" One must take three white pebbles, and the other three 
black ones, and each in turn place one of his pebbles upon 
one of the spaces so as to get all three in line/' 

This game, too, seems rather tame in character ; and yet 
it presented such a variety of combinations that the sun 
was sinking below the horizon when the three lads awoke 
to a consciousness of the fact that they were still alone. 

" We must start for home, or night will overtake us on 
the road," remarked Fabio, who was decidedly the most 
practical of the three boys. 

** All right," replied Tito ; " but it is very provoking to 
have nothing to eat" 

They re-entered the Appian Way directly opposite the 
mausoleum of Cecilia Metella. 

"Have you ever visited it?" Tito inquired of his 
companions. 

They answered in the negative, and finding the door 

open they very naturally yielded to the temptation to enter. 

They found themselves at first in a large room, wide 

open to the sky. A breach in one of the side walls gave 

access to the tall round tower, and they passed through 

this gap into the tower, which being likewise in ruins and 

destitute of a roof, looked very much like a colossal well. 

" There must be a splendid view from up there. Is there 

no stairway? " inquired Cesare Donati. 

" Not a sign of any, and it would take a long ladder to 
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reach to the top. If there ever was a staircase, it must 
have been a winding staircase in the centre of the building. 
Some one probably tore it down to use the stone for a new 
building," replied Tito, with all a native-born cicerone's 
contempt for the vandals who had thus desecrated this 
superb relic of former ages. 

** Why, there is a cellar ! " exclaimed Cesare, calling his 
friends' attention to a dark, irregular opening thickly over- 
grown with shrubbery. 

" Yes,'* replied Tito, " but no one ever goes down into it ; 
it is too deep." 

"What is this used for, then?" insisted Cesare, pointing 
to a strong rope that was dangling in the abyss, firmly 
attached to a stout bar of wood placed across the opening. 

" I don't know, upon my word ! " replied Tito. ** I Ve 
been here twenty times with tourists, but never noticed any- 
thing of the kind before." 

As he spoke, he leaned over the hole and peered eagerly 
down into it, trying to discover where the rope ended. 

" It is very strange," he remarked as he straightened 
himself up ; " but one would be almost willing to swear 
that there was a light down there." 

" Let *s get out of here," exclaimed Cesare, evidently 
much alarmed. " Perhaps it is Cecilia Metella's ghost 
you see," he added, in a whisper. 

" What a booby you are ! " replied Tito. " The idea 
of believing in ghosts at your age ! I have spent many 
an hour prowling around among ruins and tombs, and I Ve 
never seen a ghost yet. That light puzzles me though," 
he added. " Wait for me a minute. I 'm going down to 
find out what it is that I see." 

" Don't do such a foolhardy thing, Tito, I beg of you," 
entreated Cesare. 
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"There's nothing foolhardy about it. The rope is 
strong, and it certainly has not been placed here with- 
out some good reason/* exclaimed the young Florentine, 
seizing it and lowering himself into the abyss with all 
tlie agility of a monkey. 

In another second he had disappeared from view in the 
depths below. Fabio was almost as frightened as his com- 
panion, as the two silently and with pallid faces awaited 
the result of this escapade. 

Several minutes elapsed, then a loud shout resounded 
from the depths below. 

" Fabio ! Cesare ! " cried Tito's voice, " guess who I 've 
found down here poring over his books, — Giro Casanova. 
The light I saw is from his lamp, and he has converted 
the cellar into a study where he feels sure he won 't be 
disturbed. Come down. It's very funny." 

The two boys required no urging. Promptly following 
the example of their comrade, they soon found themselves 
•in a large room with a vaulted roof, which served as a sort 
of entrance-hall to a number of other subterranean apart- 
ments. The smallest of these rooms had been appropri- 
ated by Ciro for a study on account of a tiny window that 
lighted it tolerably well most of the day; but as soon as 
the sun neared the horizon, he was obliged to light the 
little lamp which had just now betrayed him. 

A rough table, the work of his own hands, a three- 
legged stool, an old box where he kept his books and 
some writing materials, constituted the entire furniture. 

" You must be regular wizards to have discovered me," 
said Ciro, laughing. " Since I first took refuge in this 
cellar, more than a year ago, nobody else has ever thought 
of coming here to look ifor me." 
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Tito began to laugh and dance about, for this compli- 
ment paid to his shrewdness enchanted him ; but he sud- 
denly ceased his antics on perceiving something on the 
wall. 

"What is this?'* he asked, picking up a large rusty 
iron chain riveted in the wall. 

"A chain and ring, fastened to the wall over a sort of 
rough bench hewn in the stone," replied Giro. "This 
room must have served as a prison in years gone by." 

" But I thought it was a tomb," insisted Tito. 

"A tomb during the Roman era, but a fortress and 
consequently a prison under barbarian rule in the middle 
ages," replied Giro. "This explains the fact that the 
chain has not rusted away. Possibly it was placed here 
as late as the fifteenth, or even the sixteenth, century." 

The examination of the dungeon concluded, Giro's 
guests were anxious to return to the upper regions. 
They found the ascent much more difficult than the 
descent had been, however. Giro Gasanova insisted that 
his friends should go home with him and share his sup- 
per of polenta and goat's milk ; and when they started 
homeward, he accompanied them a little way, then took 
leave of them, and returned to his underground study. 

It was dark now ; but a host of stars and a pale new 
moon cast a faint light over the crumbling tombs and 
aqueducts that border the Appian Way, imparting to these 
relics of the past an aspect of even more profound melan- 
choly and grandeur. 

But the three lads, born, or at least reared, in a city of 
ruins, like wild-flowers that spring out from dilapidated 
walls, paid no attention to this familiar sight. 

"You see we did get our suppers after all,** Tito re- 
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marked to his companions. "Everything comes to him 
who knows how to wait," he added, with that strange 
mixture of shrewdness and levity which imparted such 
a peculiar but essentially Florentine expression to his 
physiognomy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A STUDENT'S NOTEBOOK. 

ONE evening, on returning from the academy, M. 
Randal's face wore such a gloomy and preoccupied 
expression that his daughter noticed it at once, in spite 
of the effort he made to conceal his depression of spirits 
by a smile. 

" What is the matter, Father? Tell me. Have you any 
trouble you will not permit me to share? " asked the girl, 
taking the face of her beloved parent in both her hands, 
and gazing straight into his eyes. 

" It is impossible to conceal anything from you," replied 
M. Randal, cheered already by this fond caress. " It is true 
that I have been deeply annoyed this evening, although it 
is quite possible that I ought not to attach so much impor- 
tance to the affair. I cannot help it though ; I am almost 
as much an Italian as a Frenchman. I love this country 
almost as well as my own fatherland, and I cannot bear 
that any one should try to create discord between them." 

" What ! is any one trying to do that? " exclaimed Celia. 

" Yes, I am sorry to say.*' 

"But who. Father? Can it be a mutual foe anxious to 
embroil two sister nations? " 

** Yes, a common enemy is unquestionably at the bottom 
of this infamous scheme ; but what grieves me most pro- 
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foundly is the fact that this common enemy finds such 
willing ears, and worse still, such willing tools here. You 
are anxious to know what has so annoyed me," continued 
M. Randal, drawing a book from his pocket. " This 
belongs to young Casanova, one of our best pupils, and 
contains the notes he has taken during the course of lec- 
tures in history and geography given by my colleague 
Pompeii. I glanced through it on my way home, and am 
grieved to the heart by the sentiments I find expressed 
here. Of course, I was perfectly well aware that many 
teachers and nearly all the text-books used in Italian ' 
schools expatiate, and very properly, too, upon the grandeur 
of Rome in former ages, and endeavor to imbue pupils with 
a strong desire for a restoration of this old-time glory. I 
am also perfectly well aware that too many of my colleagues 
— forgetting the ties that bind France to Italy ; forgetting, 
too, that they are two sisters of the same mother, that their 
civilization proceeded from the same source, and is striving 
to attain the same end — are endeavoring to excite a feel- 
ing of rivalry and jealousy against France in the Italians of 
to-day. But what I would have absolutely refused to admit, 
if I had not the proof here before me, is that here in the 
nineteenth century, in Rome, at the Michael Angelo Lyc^e, 
a man of sterling worth like Pompeii would dare to incul- 
cate sentiments worthy only of a savage, and openly preach 
hatred against what he ironically styles " our dear neigh- 
bor'' This is precisely what he has done, however. This 
is the lesson taught to my own pupils. Listen, Celia, you 
must hear it in order to believe it." 

" * France is the Austria of the Latin nations,' M. Pom- 
peii says ; * Italy must be the Prussia.* And these are no 
empty words, no mere literary antithesis. It is the key- 
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note of the professor's whole teachings ; the plan of action 
which he marks out, and the realization of which he 
evidently helps to further through his lessons. In his 
opinion, success in war should be a nation's chief aim. 
The chief duty of a government should be to prepare 
for war, and thus assert its supremacy over other States ; 
and education is merely one of the phases of this prep- 
aration. Hatred and jealousy of neighboring nations 
are consequently essential elements, and it is therefore 
necessary that they should be instilled into a child from 
his earliest infancy. How can the power of a nation be 
increased save at the expense of neighboring nations? The 
nearest neighbor will naturally be considered the worst 
enemy, the enemy that excites the most intense aversion. 
This is the long and short of my colleague's reasoning ; 
this is what he means when he says, * France is the 
Austria of the Latin nations; so Italy must be the 
Prussia!'" 

" How this excites you, Father ! Don't you think you 
had better not trouble yourself any more about it? " said 
Celia, seeing M. Randal's hands tremble with indignation 
as he turned the leaves. 

" No, no, my dear ; on the contrary it is a relief to me to 
talk these things over with you. But really is it not 
enough to make a man despair, when he sees teachers and 
men of letters and historians guilty of such atrocious acts 
as these? Think of trying to excite the hostility of one 
nation against another, — not only systematically, but 
through principle, — and of cunningly depositing in the 
mind of a child a germ which is sure to bring forth evil 
fruit some day. It is a deed worthy of a Nero or of a 
Borgia. And against whom? Against France, who by 
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the brilliancy of her genius and the fraternal spirit she 
manifests toward the whole world, as well as by the heroic 
efforts of her soldiers, restored to Italy her individuality as 
a nation/' 

Moved with generous anger, M. Randal began to stride 
up and down the room, quite forgetting the notebook he 
still held in his hand. 

Celia tried to calm him by again directing his attention 
to the book. 

"But, Father, may not these words you censure so 
severely be merely intended to mean that an Italian sees 
in the descendants of the Gauls the Austrians of the Latin 
world, and in the descendants of the ancient Romans the 
Prussians of that same world?" 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed M. Randal. " After an inter- 
val of two thousand years, and after fifty invasions, how 
can one tell who is a Gaul and who a Roman? In my 
opinion, the people of Aries and of Toulouse are really 
more genuine Romans than the residents of Trastevere. 
But this has nothing whatever to do with it The question 
is simply this : taking Italy and France as they stand to-day, 
with their common traditions and the analogies in race, 
character, and genius that make them indubitably sister 
nations, is it right, is it sane, is it humane to rear them 
to love each other, or to rear them to fight? " 

" There is but one answer possible to that question," 
responded Celia " It is as if you asked it concerning 
children of one mother." 

" M. Pompeii refuses to admit that, however ; and unfor- 
tunately he is not the only Italian professor of his way of 
thinking," said M. Randal. " Do you know how he teaches 
his pupils patriotism? By taking advantage of every 
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opportunity to excite their animosity against France. For 
instance, speaking of Gregory XL, he says : 

" * Attila, Totila, and Alaric did Italy much less real 
injury than this Frenchman.' 

'* And of Louis XIV.: 

" * The king of that accursed country oppressed Italy 
even more relentlessly than Charles V. and Philip II. had 
done.' Again, speaking of the Italians this time : 

"'Their animosity against France dates back eleven 
hundred years. It enters into the composition of their 
very blood.* 

" Again, he calls the Sicilian Vespers * the most glorious 
day in the nation's history.'" 

*' How shameful ! " exclaimed Celia. 

" You can see it for yourself; here it is in black and 
white. In the eyes of M. Pompeii, France is not the 
nation that poured out her blood at Magenta, Solferino, 
and upon a hundred other battlefields to enable Italy to 
preserve her unity; it is the nation that invented the nat- 
ural boundaries in order to appropriate Nice and Savoy. 
Corsica and the Maritime Alps are no longer French iU- 
partements ; they are Italian provinces, in the possession of 
the enemy, but only for the time being. The very natural 
conclusion drawn from these premises is this : Italy should 
take advantage of every opportunity to injure and weaken 
France. France must be regarded, not as a natural ally, 
but as a deadly rival. Italy must join hands with the ene- 
mies of France, — give the right hand of fellowship to 
Germany, repudiate all claims of gratitude, and consult 
only self-interest; in short, spring upon her sister at the 
first opportunity, and strangle her if possible. That is the 
counsel M. Pompeii gives." 
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" And you say, Father, that he is not the only instructor 
who teaches his pupils such lessons?" 

" The only one? Certainly not. All, or nearly all, the 
professors of history and geography in the Italian gymna- 
sia and lyceums do the same. All the text-books, too, in 
the low-grade schools instil the same principles. The 
same is also true of the Military School at Medina, the 
Artillery School at Turin, and the Military School where 
the commissioned officers receive their education." 

The father and daughter were still deeply engaged in 
this discussion when Signora Maddalena entered. 

''How atrocious ! " she exclaimed, when the subject of 
conversation had been explained to her. " Think of it I 
it is scarcely twenty-five years since the triumphal entry 
into Milan of our country's liberators ! Don't you recol- 
lect the triumphal arches, and the garlands, and the en- 
thusiastic shouts of * Vive la France ' t " 

" How can you suppose I have forgotten it, my dear 
Nonna, when it was during those very f(§tes that I first met 
you and yours? Ah, how fondly I hoped, then, that the 
union of the two nations would be indissoluble, like mine, 
— which, alas ! I loved to regard as a symbol of it ! " 

M. Randal remained silent a moment, overwhelmed by 
the sorrowful recollections this reference to his blighted 
hopes evoked. 

" After all, it is partly our own fault that such misunder- 
standings are allowed to take root and flourish," he ex- 
claimed. "Perhaps we Frenchmen are too backward in 
pointing out this danger to our brothers, and in reminding 
them of the sacred ties that unite us. Perhaps it is my 
duty as their true friend and well-wisher, to combat di- 
rectly and by all the means at my command — by my pen 
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as well as by word of mouth — influences so pernicious, 
and disgraceful alike to civilization and humanity. This 
is a duty I have neglected too long, perhaps, but I will 
neglect it no longer. From this day on, I am in the field. 
These notes have decided me." 

His determined and resolute air alarmed the prudent 
grandmother, who disliked to see her much loved son-in- 
law embark in an undertaking which might prove so disas- 
trous to his future peace and prosperity. 

" You know I never counsel you to disobey the dictates 
of conscience, my dear son," she said affectionately. 
** Still you must not forget that you are in a country 
which is yours only by adoption, and that you will have 
strong national sensitiveness and prejudices to contend 
with. Do not display too much ardor. Keep cool, and 
say only what you feel compelled to say. I ask it for 
Celia's sake as well as my own." 

" Have no fears, Nonna ; the most ardent patriot will 
have no reason to complain of the sentiments I shall en- 
deavor to inculcate. I merely intend to bring about 
a healthier and more just state of feelings if possible." 

And M. Randal, much relieved by this conversation, 
seated himself at his desk to resume his wonted 
occupation. 

The very next day he began to fulfil his promise by 
giving one class as the subject of a Latin theme : " An 
Account of the Battle of Palestro, May 30, 1859," and to 
another class, as the subject of a Latin recitation, " Count 
Cavour's Conversation with a French Diplomatist in 1858 
upon the Reasons which should impel France to aid in 
the Establishment of a United Italy." 

This was only the beginning, however. The professor 
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improved every opportunity to call attention to the com- 
munity of interests, talent, and customs between France 
and Italy, or rather it would be more correct to say that 
he made these opportunities. A verse of Horace or of 
Virgil, a line from Tacitus, Livy, or Cicero, — all served in 
some roundabout way to bring him back to the subject 
nearest his heart He laughed sometimes over these 
petty triumphs in diplomacy, and often related them to 
his daughter, who enjoyed them immensely. 

Everybody did not find them so amusing, however. 
Many pupils noticed the great difference between the 
political doctrines of M. Pompeii and those of M. Randal. 
They began to talk about it ; and it was not very long 
before it became the subject of general comment. 

An article in the " Voce Romana " was like a spark ap- 
plied to a powder-magazine. This organ, purchased and 
maintained at the expense of the German treasury, at- 
tacked M. Randal in the following manner, without calling 
him by name, however : — 

" One of the most important duties of the State has always 
been to impress upon the minds of her youth the fact that the 
growth of a country is commensurate with her military achieve- 
ments. When any govemment has an evident and powerful 
interest in annexing neighboring territory, for example, it would 
be folly for that govemment to teach the children who will some 
day be her soldiers, that the annexation of this territory should 
be regarded as a crime. 

'' In like manner, when a nation has a natural enemy with 
whom she must inevitably quarrel some day, either concerning 
the ownership of a province or colony, or some matter of mutual 
interest, it is the height of folly not to prepare the youth of that 
country for the impending straggle by systematically presenting 
this rival in the light of a futiure opponent. 
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" Hence, it is of the greatest importance that the education of 
our youth should be intrusted to men of undoubted patriotism, so 
deeply imbued with love of country as to feel no inclination 
to deviate from the course of training marked out by the public 
authorities. 

" It seems strange, therefore, that such positions should often 
be given to foreign adventurers, — men whose birth and training 
render them quite incapable of fulfilling their duties properly. 

** But when these strangers and intruders belong to that very 
rival nation which our youth should be taught to regard with 
abhorrence, then astonishment is changed into indignation. 

" But one scarcely knows what name to apply to the hopeless 
stupidity of the superintendents of public instruction, if it be 
true, as we are assured it is, that a foreign teacher in one of our 
prominent institutions of learning publicly advocates the most 
atrocious principles of the French Revolution, and neglects no 
opportunity to impair the patriotism of our children and reconcile 
them to unjust aggression, under the pretended plea of a love for 
humanity. 

" Together with all good Italians, we demand that this secret 
emissary of our next neighbor should be forthwith relegated to 
private life, and to the absurd literary efforts which serve as a 
cloak for his shameful machinations." 

As soon as M. Randal read this denunciation he went 
straight to the office of the " Voce Romana " and asked M. 
Furbone if he would accept the responsibility of having 
called him, Randal, a spy, or at least admit that he was 
the person referred to in the article. 

Signor Furbone protested with a great show of polite- 
ness that he did not see how such an idea could have 
entered the mind of any one. M. Randal's name was 
not only not mentioned, but the writer of the article could 
never have supposed for a moment that M. Randal would 
consider it an accusation against him. It gave M. Fur- 
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bone great pleasure to make this assertion to a savant he 
held in the highest esteem. 

Under these circumstances what was M. Randal to do? 
Treat the innuendoes with silent contempt? This would 
doubtless have been the wisest course ; but he could not 
resist the temptation to reply to the attack made upon 
him ; and he did so in a few lines addressed to the " Italia '* : 

" Mr. Editor, — It is a well-known fact that the money de- 
voted by Prussia to subsidizing the native and foreign press is 
called the Reptilian Fund. For the honor of the Roman press, 
it is to be hoped that none of its organs draw their inspirations 
from this degraded source ; but if it be really true that a Berlin 
asp has succeeded in gliding down the throat of one of your 
confreres, and suddenly changing the tone of his voice, it will 
probably be necessary to resort to a surgical operation to remove 
the reptile in question and trample it under foot. And this is 
sure to happen if the reptile reveals its presence by renewed 
hissings. A word to the wise is sufficient* 

" G. R." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN EVENING AT THE PREFECT'S. — CAPTAIN GEORGE. 

THE "Voce Roraana" seemed to take warning, for 
after the publication of Mr. Randal's letter, the 
serpent ceased to hiss ; but this little passage at arms, and 
above all, the facts that had caused it, formed the chief 
topic of conversation for several days. 

They were discussing the affair one evening over their 
ices, at the house of the prefect, the Hon. Signor Vitellio 
Consalvi ; and as Dr. Julius BoUmann, recently presented 
by the German ambassador, was among the invited guests 
assembled in the drawing-room, there is every reason to 
suppose that the subject had not come up entirely by 
chance. 

"There was considerable truth in that article in the 
' Voce Romana,' " remarked M. Bollmann, with the 
thoroughly impartial air of a philosopher who has not 
the slightest personal interest in the matter, — " there was 
considerable truth in that article. It was written, too, 
with great moderation, and the sentiments and style would 
indicate that the writer was the possessor of no little 
talent. It is characterized, too, by a spirit of patriotism 
which is convincing proof of the writer's sincerity. His 
reasoning is perfectly logical ; and if it is really true that 
a foreign professor occupies a chair in one of your most 
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prominent institutions of learning, the matter should cer- 
tainly be investigated." 

** It is true," exclaimed young Amilcare Consalvi, who 
would have been much better occupied at that hour in 
bed, or in studying his lessons for the next day. '* The 
foreigner s name is M. Randal. He is a Frenchman, and 
a professor in the lyceum I attend." 

" A Frenchman ! " said Dr. BoUmann, bringing his gold 
spectacles to bear upon the young man. " A Frenchman ! 
You have a French professor ! " he continued in a tone 
of sorrowful astonishment, as if he had never before heard 
of anything quite so scandalous, and could hardly believe 
his ears. " Then the ' Voce Romana ' was right," he added, 
puffing out his cheeks. 

He spoke so loud and in such an emphatic manner that 
quite a large circle of attentive listeners gathered around 
him. 

" But this professor must realize his delicate position," 
he continued, when he saw himself thus surrounded. " He 
must be conscious of the suspicions to which his — his 
unfortunate nationality expose him. Does he take care 
to avoid all allusions to his native land, — to forget his 
birth, so to speak, and conduct himself as a conscientious 
and faithful instructor of young Italians should?" 

Amilcare Consalvi laughed maliciously. He had not 
forgotten the humiliation he had recently undergone, and 
was delighted to find an opportunity for revenge. 

" Quite the contrary," he replied. " He is forever 
chanting the praises of his native land, and reminding us 
that France fought beside the Piedmontese at Magenta 
and Solferino ; and declares that at least one third of the 
army under Garibaldi that conquered the two Sicilies 
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consisted of Frenchmen. In short, he never tires of re- 
galing us with the glories of France." 

•*Is it possible?" exclaimed Dr. BoUmann, inflating his 
cheeks more and more. " Can it be that such a deplor- 
able state of things is tolerated in any Italian lyceum? 
Why, this amounts to high treason ! A man capable of 
preaching such doctrines as these richly deserves a taste 
of the knout" 

" And he says that the people of southern France are as 
much Romans as we are, and possibly more." 

" As much Romans as we are ! " repeated Dr. BoUmann, 
lifting his hands to heaven as if he did not know whether 
to laugh or weep at such an absurd assertion. 

Amilcare was radiant. He was fairly intoxicated by 
his success. 

"M. Randal goes even further than that," he added. 
" Do you know what he once said to me, a Consalvi, about 
my name?" 

"Good heavens, no! What was it?" inquired Dr. 
BoUmann, holding his breath as if he were awaiting some 
startling revelation. 

"Ah, well, he told me that Consalvi was a Spanish 
name, — a corruption of Gonzalez, — and that by reason 
of the long sojourn of the House of Aragon in the King- 
dom of Naples, there was very good reason to suppose 
that our family was of Iberian origin." 

" That is a little too much ! " exclaimed Signora Con- 
salvi, deeply scandalized. 

" It is quite possible, my dear. It would certainly 
make our family of very ancient origin, dating back to 
the time of Charles the Fifth at least," said the prefect, 
laughing. 
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At the same hour, another very different conversation, 
although it had reference to the same subject, was going 
on in the humble home of Ercole Salviati, in the Bocca 
della Verita. 

The labors of the day were ended, and the little family 
had gathered around the hearth, where a few embers were 
still smouldering. Ercole Salviati was sitting upon a stool, 
smoking his pipe with all the gravity of a Roman senator 
or Indian chief, and Tito was moving restlessly about, 
greatly distressed to see that the hour for going to bed 
was so close at hand. 

" Father, is what M. Randal, our professor, says true, 
when he declares that fully one third of Garibaldi's troops 
were Frenchmen?" he asked craftily. "You should cer- 
tainly be able to tell me, as you were one of the famous 
Thousand yourself." 

** If Tito sets Father to talking about Garibaldi, we 
sha'n't get to bed to-night," cried Angela, pretending to 
be greatly vexed, though in reality she never tired of 
hearing of the famous campaign in which her good man 
had played his part with the best of them. 

" You see my talk would bore your mother, Tito," said 
the father, inclined to do a little teasing in his turn ; " so 
we had better drop the subject until some day when we 
are alone." 

" Ercole, you can't be in earnest," exclaimed his wife, 
straightening herself up, her eyes sparkling with eager- 
ness. " You know very well there is nothing I enjoy so 
much as hearing you tell of Garibaldi's battles." 

" Oh, you know just as much about them as I do, for 
I 've told you about them a hundred times." 

" Ercole, in Heaven's name don't talk like that, or I 
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shall dash my brains out against the wall/' exclaimed the 
poor woman, almost ready to weep. 

" Nonsense ! I only wanted to tease you. a little," replied 
her husband, laughing. " You asked me just now, Tito, 
if there were many Frenchmen with us. Yes, there was 
a goodly number, although I cannot say exactly how 
many. To find out it would be necessary to consult the 
general's book where our names — the names of the 
famous Thousand — are inscribed ; but I think at least a 
third of the troops were Frenchmen, as you say." 

"And this Thousand was made up of picked men, 
was it not, — men who had fought under the^ general 
before?" 

" Yes, most assuredly. They were men whose reputa- 
tion for valor had been established beyond a doubt dur- 
ing the Franco-Italian campaign of 1859. The general 
summoned each man individually to Genoa, where we 
embarked secretly on the night of the 5th and 6th of 
May, upon the two ships that were to transport us to 
Marsala in Sicily." 

"And with this thousand men he completed the con- 
quest of the Kingdom of Naples in four months ! " cried 
Tito. "How wonderful! Surely no grander event ever 
occurred in history ! " 

^' It does not become me to say that, as I was one of 
them," replied Ercole, stroking his beard. "But this 
much is certain, — it wasn't a bad job by any means, and 
every man did his duty. But how could he help doing 
it under such a leader? If he had told us to throw our- 
selves into Etna, I don't believe we should have hesitated 
for an instant, but plunged in headlong." 

" Did he ever speak to you personally. Father? " inquired 
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Tito, who knew perfectly well what the answer would be, 
but who never tired of hearing the anecdote. 

"Who, the general?" asked Ercole, his eyes sparkling 
with pride. " Yes, he spoke to me once. It was on the 
31st of May, i860, at Palermo. It was about noon, and 
the sun was hot enough to cook an egg in two minutes. 
I was on guard at the senatorial palace when he arrived, 
attended by his adjutant He wore a red shirt, as usual, 
a pair of linen trousers tucked in his boots, a big straw 
hat, and his throat bare. He seemed to recognize me, and 
as I presented arms, exclaimed, — 

" ' You here, you rascal ! It 's not cold, is it? ' 

** Then he entered the palace. Ah, but he was a fine 
man!" 

" And do you think he knew your name. Father? " asked 
Paolina, timidly. 

" Of course. Did n't he put it on his list afterwards at 
the end of his book?" replied Ercole, triumphantly. 

"So you had a large number of French comrades?" 
remarked Tito, who seemed disposed to dwell upon this 
subject. 

" Yes, especially among the officers." 

" Were there many natives of other countries with you? " 

" Only a few. A dozen Spaniards perhaps, and about 
as many Englishmen, a Swede or two, and a few Greeks ; 
but no Germans, as a matter of course." 

" But why should there have been so many Frenchmen 
and so few of other nationalities? " 

" Because the French loved Italy and wanted to see her 
free, I suppose, while the others did n't care a fig about 
her. I don't know, though; I only judge from what I 
have seen." 
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" And were all these Frenchmen volunteers, — they came 
of their own free will, without any compulsion? " 

" Of course. They even came unbeknown to their gov- 
ernment, for they were all republicans, and they knew very 
well that this action on their part might get their country 
into trouble if it seemed to aid or abet them in their 
undertaking." 

" Did these Frenchmen fight well?" 

*' Like lions. And as regards honor ! A single word, 
the least shadow of a reproach, and they would walk 
straight into the cannon's mouth. How we mourned 
when one of them, an officer of marines named Flotte, 
made himself a target for Neapolitan bullets, and received 
more than two hundred in his poor body, merely because 
the general had not been altogether pleased with the way 
in which he had carried out an order ! That 's the kind of 
men they were ! and always foremost in the fight ! There 
was another man I remember very well, a Captain George. 
That was not his real name, — the general was the only 
person who knew that. He had his reasons, I suppose, 
for not wishing people to know who he really was. But 
if there ever was a brave soldier, he was one. Young, 
scarcely twenty- five, and a captain ! Think of it, children, 
a captain in the Thousand, — that was equivalent to be- 
ing a marshal in an ordinary army, — and at the age of 
twenty-five ! Well, he deserved it. I never saw a man as 
cool under fire, or as brave and untiring, or as good an 
officer. He seemed to think of everything, see everything, 
and be afraid of nothing. Generous, too, reserving noth- 
ing for himself, and sharing his wine, his rations, and his 
pay with any of his men. I owe him a heavy debt of 
gratitude myself, I can tell you." 
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"Indeed, Father, I never heard you speak of it 
before/' 

" When there is so much to tell, one is likely to forget 
something. It happened on the 19th of July; we were 
approaching Messina, and I was one of a foraging party 
that ventured rather too far from camp and fell into 
a Neapolitan ambuscade. The fellows riddled us with 
shot, then left us all for dead and returned to the town. 
I received a bullet in the abdomen and another in the calf 
of my leg, — the one that left this scar, you know." 

" Yes, Father," said the entire family in concert. 

" I was not quite dead, though I was pretty near it ; and 
I lay there all night, surrounded by my dead comrades, 
suffering terribly from fever and thirst, but unable to move 
hand or foot. When morning came, I began to feel a little 
hope, thinking some scout might happen by and pick me 
up. But suddenly the cannon began to roar, and a brisk 
fire of musketry opened. The battle was beginning. I 
felt that I was lost. How could I expect sucCor at such 
a time? I closed my eyes, believing that it was for ever; 
when I opened them again, I saw a man in a red shirt with 
a captain's epaulettes, leaning over me. * This man is not 
dead ; I cannot leave him here,' he said to himself in 
French, slipping the mouth of his flask between my teeth. 
It was Captain George, who had just made a reconnois- 
sance, and was now returning to headquarters on foot, 
after seeing the two men who were with him killed, and 
his horse shot under him, besides having several bullets 
lodge in his clothing." 
" * Can you raise yourself?* he asked, in Italian, this time. 

** I tried, but in vain. My utter helplessness was only too 
apparent. 
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" ' Ah, well, don't try to move. I '11 carry you on my 
back/ said the captain. 

" He was as good as his word. Lifting me in both his 
arms like a sack of wheat, he threw me over his shoulder 
and started off with me. How I suffered ! I ca» give you 
no idea of the agony I endured; but of course I would 
have allowed myself to be cut in pieces rather than utter a 
complaint." 

" Poor father ! " exclaimed Angela and Paolina, almost 
ready to weep. 

" And what then? " cried Tito, longing for a dozen pairs 
of ears in order to hear better. 

" I kept saying to myself all the while, * Do you suppose 
that Captain George, who is carrying your miserable car- 
case, is having such a very delightful time? ' He was n't, 
you may rest assured, for I am a pretty solid man, and 
weigh considerably more than a feather, and the heat was 
terrible. Just think of tramping more than a mile under 
such circumstances ! But he did it, a brisk cannonading 
going on to the left of us all the while. About nine 
o'clock we reached the camp. The captain had me put in 
the hospital, and then rejoined the general's staff. But for 
him, it is needless to say that I should have remained in 
that valley of death with the others. The following day 
Garibaldi entered Messina. Forty-seven days afterwards 
he entered Naples, alone, with a cane in his hand 1 " 

" Dear Captain George ! " said Angela, ardently. 

"Did you ever see him afterwards?" inquired Tito, 
anxious for a sequel to this exciting story. 

" Oh, yes, several times ; and you may be sure I did not 
fail to express my gratitude. While I was in the hospital 
I carved a very handsome gourd for him, with the combat 
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of the Lapithse and the Centaurs upon it, and he did 
me the honor to accept it as a souvenir. But when 
I tried to tell him how grateful I was, he only laughed 
at me. 

"'That's all right! that's all right!' he exclainied. 
'You would have done as much for me, wouldn't you? 
So suppose we say no more about it' " 

" What became of him after the campaign was over? " 
" Nobody knows. He " returned to his own country, 
probably, like the general and all the rest of us. I never 
heard of him afterwards ; but I can tell you one thing, my 
children, if France had had a few more officers like Captain 
George, the Germans would n't have had such an easy time 
of it. But the clock is striking eleven, and it is time for us 
all to go to bed." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CELIACS VISIT TO THE SCULPTOR'S STUDIO, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 

JACQUES BAUDOUINwasahappyman. After much 
hesitation, the young sculptor had at last ventured to 
make known the request which had been hanging upon his 
lips for two months or more, — the request to be allowed to 
model a bust of Celia. To his great surprise and delight, 
he found that this request corresponded perfectly with M. 
Randal's secret wishes, so the matter was easily arranged ; 
and the professor had just arrived at the Medici Villa with 
his daughter for her first sitting. 

Baudouin's studio, like those of all his fellow-students, 
stood by itself in the garden. It was a large room, into 
which the sunlight streamed brightly, making it very cheer- 
ful on this clear December day. A picturesque disorder 
usually reigned there ; but by reason of the honor to be 
conferred upon it, every particle of dust had been banished, 
and the numerous busts and bass-reliefs had been carefully 
arranged upon shelves. Green boughs hid every corner, 
a new rug had been spread in front of the stove, and two 
arm-chairs, covered with Egyptian lampas, and purchased 
in the Ghetto, put to shame by their Oriental splendor the 
six cane-seat chairs that usually adorned the apartment. 

M. Randal and his daughter had scarcely seated them- 
selves in the two arm-chairs before nearly all the members 
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of the academy began to drop in as if by chance. Louis 
Andral and Dally, Vandamme and several others, were 
personally acquainted with M. Randal, whom they had 
often met in the rooms of the superintendent, and at the 
Embassy, and they all loved and respected him as much 
as they admired his daughter ; for Celiacs beauty and grace 
were as great a source of pride to the little French colony 
as the talent and irreproachable character of her father. 

Celia had asked if she should arrange her hair in any 
particular fashion, and Jacques had begged her to wear it 
exactly as usual, for nothing could have been better adapted 
for sculptural effect than the rich masses of wavy hair, 
twisted into a heavy knot low upon the back of the neck. 

Baudouin placed his model in a good light, pushed a tall 
stand with a large pile of moist clay near her, rolled up 
his sleeves, and set to work. 

In a comparatively short time the clay began to assume 
shape. Under the clever fingers of the young sculptor 
the eyes, then the contour of the head and throat, then the 
nose and mouth, emerged as if by magic from the plastic 
mass. Next he modelled the delicately-cut chin and softly 
rounded cheeks ; then he corrected a line, touched up the 
nostril, or rounded an ear, until life seemed to be passing 
into this but now inert and shapeless mass. 

The witnesses of this creation watched it in silence, not 
from necessity, however, but from a sort of unconscious 
awe. Each person felt that he was beholding the creation 
of a cAef (tceuvre^ and it was really an effort that Jacques 
Baudouin had never surpassed. There was so much confi- 
dence and fire and suppleness and power in all his move- 
ments, that his comrades, accustomed as they were to such 
sights, and to turn everything into jest, remained mute. 
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At last he paused to take breath, and a chorus of admir- 
ing exclamations burst forth. Every one commented upon 
the striking resemblance, and praised the life-like character 
and vigorous style of the work. 

" Wait at least until I have finished," said Jacques, a 
trifle brusquely. 

These compliments rather annoyed him, for he was not 
a person to be content with anything short of perfection. 

" You are not fatigued, I hope, mademoiselle? *' he asked, 
turning to Celia. 

" No, not in the least. I will sit here as long as you 
like." 

** To work, then ! " cried Jacques, picking up his boaster 
again. 

But this little interlude had broken the charm, and as it 
was merely the details which were to be worked out now, 
the conversation became quite animated. The tide seemed 
to be setting strongly toward Baudouin's studio that day, 
for even the models began to come in to offer their 
services. 

The first to enter was Paolina in her very best green 
skirt, followed by Tito, in the costume of a Calabrian 
shepherd. 

" They told us that we should find you here. Monsieur 
Andral," remarked the girl, addressing the young painter. 

** You see that your informant was quite right ; but I am 
sorry you took the trouble to come to-day. I told you to 
come on Saturday, I think." 

" But I have an engagement for Saturday at the Pamfili 
Villa, and I thought that to-day would perhaps suit you 
just as well." 

** Papa, this is the pretty girl we met on our visit to the 
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Cloaca Maxima," whispered Celia, who had been much 
struck by Paolina's beauty. 

M. Randal turned, and glanced at the newcomers. 

" Why, if I am not very much mistaken this is one of 
my pupils," he exclaimed, evidently much surprised. 

** Tito Salviati, at your service, signor," said the young 
Florentine, stepping briskly forward, evidently not at all 
embarrassed by his fantastic costume. 

" And why are you here, dressed up in this fashion, 
instead of being at home studying your lessons? You 
are rather young to be hanging about studios, it seems 
to me." 

" I earn my living by it, if you please, sir," replied Tito, 
promptly. "The Salviati family is not rolling in wealth 
unfortunately, and as the children want an education they 
have to earn the money to pay their schooling in any 
honest way they can." 

" Is it possible? " exclaimed the professor, deeply 
touched. " So it is to defray the expenses of your edu- 
cation that you pose 21s a model ! Poor child ! " 

" Ah, but, signor professor, it is no great hardship, I 
assure you, to have to work for such lessons as yours," 
replied Tito, looking up at his teacher with eyes full of 
affection and respect. 

" You little serpent ! The idea of your trying to flatter 
me in this fashion. It is very nice of you all the same, 
and I must not allow myself to be outdone ; so if you will 
come to see me one of these days we will have a talk 
about your Latin and Greek." 

" Many thanks, sir ; I shall be only too glad to do so," 
answered the boy, bowing politely. 

His sister evidently thought they ought to go ; but Tito 
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was not at all of that opinion. Indeed, he seemed to have 
already taken root in the studio. 

" That is certainly a fine bust you are making there/* 
he exclaimed, turning to Baudouin. " Will you allow me 
to stay and see you finish it?" 

" Tito, what are you thinking of? " whispered Paolina, 
blushing deeply. 

" Remain, my boy, as long as you like/' replied Baudouin, 
kindly ; " and your sister, too, if she desires it/' 

The two children, availing themselves of this permission, 
went and seated themselves on a bench, where they sat 
silent and motionless, evidently much flattered at the 
honor conferred upon them. 

Soon afterwards, another model came in. It was an old 
gray-bearded man, in search of M. Dally this time, — a tsUl, 
old man with long white locks flowing down upon his shoul- 
ders, a fine profile, and the pompous bearing of a stage king. 

"What a remarkable face!" said Celia. "How strik- 
ingly he resembles the statue of Seneca in the Capitol ! " 

"That is the reason he calls himself Seneca, probably/'* 
replied Jacques, going on with his work all the while; 
** though he pretends that it is his real name, and that he is 
a direct descendant of the great philosopher." 

" He is a curious fellow. Would you like me to make 
him talk a little, mademoiselle? " inquired Vandamme. 

Then, without waiting for a reply — 

" Here, Seneca, you old brigand, come here, so we can 
get a look at you," he called out to the model, who had 
just completed his negotiations with M. Dally. 

Celia could not repress a movement of displeasure and 
surprise on hearing the old man thus rudely addressed ; 
but all the young men began to laugh. 
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" I called him a brigand because he is so proud of hav- 
ing been one," explained M. Vandamme ; ** for you once 
followed that noble profession, did you not?" he added, 
turning to the model. 

" Yes, signor, and I am proud to own it," he responded, 
with a majestic survey of his group of auditors. " I be- 
longed to Copolastro's band, which was so long the terror 
of travellers on the Albano road. Ah, it was a fine band, 
I can tell you. It was not everybody who was allowed 
, to become a member of it." 

If he had been speaking of Alexander's phalanxes or of 
some legion famous for its exploits, he could not have 
made this statement with greater complacency. 

" Most of my comrades were hung or beheaded," he 
continued, throwing one end of his long cloak proudly 
over his shoulder. " Seven or eight died in the galleys. 
I am the only one left." 

"Is it very long since your band was broken up?" in- 
quired M. Vandamme, seeing how this strange self-com- 
placency amazed Mdlle. Randal. 

" Fifteen years," replied Seneca. " After the authorities 
offered a large reward for our capture dead or alive, we 
had to give up the business." 

"But how did you conduct your operations? " inquired 
M. Vandamme. " Were there ho carbineers ^ in those 
days?" 

" Oh, yes, plenty of them ; but they were good fellows 
with whom we were on the best of terms. When we 
learned that rich travellers intended making an excursion 

1 The carbineers correspond with the gendarmes or armed police of 
France, first organized in 1790 as a standing militia for the enforcement of 
law and preservation of order. 

8 
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to somb point of interest, we notified our friends the car- 
bineers, who took good care to take themselves off in 
some other direction, so it was an easy matter to stop the 
carriages, make the occupants prisoners, and release them 
only upon the payment of a large ransom." 

" And did it never occur to you that you were commit- 
ting a most abominable crime?" exclaimed Celia, aston- 
ished at the man's impudence. 

"Pardon me, signora," replied Seneca, with a lordly 
smile; " these men were foreigners, — barbarians who had 
come to view the ruin their fathers had wrought upon 
the sacred soil of Rome. How can you suppose that we, 
descendants of those giants of old, would feel the slightest 
scruples about avenging such wrongs ? " 

The man's utter want of principle was glaringly apparent. 
He belonged to that class of beings, degraded by centuries 
of despotism and poverty, which is now fast disappearing 
from Italian soil. A true specimen of a remote epoch, — 
so great and widespread have been the changes accom- 
plished, — he might well be regarded as a sort of fossil 
monster ; and it was really in this character that the aca- 
demy pupils exhibited him to their guest. 

" Poor man ! " thought Celia, already reproaching her- 
self for having spoken to him so severely ; " it is not his 
fault after all. No one ever taught him to distinguish 
right from wrong." 

*'Well, gentlemen," continued Seneca, who evidently 
had an eye to business still ; " do none of you need the 
services of the old model, the last descendant of a great 
philosopher?" 

There was no response for a moment, then M. Vandamme 
exclaimed, — 
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" We have already had you served up in every style, my 
poor Seneca, — as Regulus, and Fabius, and Cato." 

" Still, we can't send the old fellow away without giving 
him something after keeping him here so long,'* remarked 
Jacques Baudouin. " This ought to count as a sitting ; so 
put your hands in your pockets, my friends," he added, 
taking off his cap and passing it around. 

Every one threw in a few pennies. 

" If it will not inconvenience you, Father, I will ask him 
to sit to me at home for a study of a head," whispered 
Celia, anxious to atone for her hastiness. 

" Very well, though it is rather a waste of sympathy on 
your part, perhaps. I don't think you will often find a 
face of this type, however," replied M. Randal. 

And he called the old Roman aside to give him some 
instructions. 

*' Oh, I know your Excellency well," remarked Seneca. 
"Your Excellency lives on the Piazza Navone. It will 
give me great pleasure to pose for the signorina." 

The bust was progressing rapidly, now. One of the 
young men at Jacques's request went out, and ordered 
some tea and cakes, which gave quite a festive air to the 
reunion. The conversation turned upon the various topics 
that were then occupying the attention of Rome and Paris, 
and an allusion was soon made to the controversy in which 
M. Randal had recently been involved. 

" And you never heard anything more from Dr. Boll- 
mann?" inquired Jacques. 

"No." 

" I have been told that he is trying his best to injure 
you in official circles, into which he has secured an in- 
troduction through the German ambassador." 
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** He did not need any ambassador to introduce him into 
the Cloaca Maxima ! " cried Tito, who had finished his 
third cake without losing a single word of the conversation. 

" Hush, Tito, hush ! " begged his sister, blushing to the 
very roots of her hair. 

" No, no ; tell us all about it, Tito," the entire company 
exclaimed in chorus. 

The young Florentine required no urging; and it is 
needless to say that his story proved a great success 
among these young men, who were all so strongly inclined 
to laugh at mankind in general, and Dr. Julius Bollmann 
in partitular. Even M. Randal could scarcely control his 
risibles as he listened. 

** That explains everything," he remarked, when the hil- 
arity had subsided a little; "Dr. Bollmann has a personal 
grudge against the Cloaca." 

Daylight was fast waning ; and as it was impossible to 
finish the bust at one sitting, the party broke up, promis- 
ing to meet again at an early day. 

But Tito's story was considered too good a joke to be 
confined within the walls of Baudouin's studio. That very 
evening it went the rounds of all the Roman caf(6s, and on 
the following day it appeared in a small satirical journal 
called the " Marforio." 

And by noon M. Bollmann had read every word of it. 
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ONE of Dr. Bollmann's compatriots acted as waiter in 
the well-known Caf6 Greco, on the Via Condotti; 
and as the inmates of the Medici Villa were among the 
best patrons of the establishment, it was probably from 
an interview with the waiter referred to that the savant 
learned that the story in the " Marforio " came straight 
from the French Academy of Fine Arts. 

The worthy doctor's first impulse was to pack his trunk 
and leave the Eternal City by the next train ; the second 
was to remain and wreak direct vengeance on M. Randal. 

The Cloaca Maxima, the French Academy, and M. 
Randal were all equally odious in his eyes. He longed 
to pour out the vials of his wrath upon one and all of 
them ; so he took his hat, and instead of leaving the city, 
repaired to his favorite beer-saloon, where he proceeded 
to imbibe a quantity of that beverage proportionate to 
the magnitude of his plans, hoping in this way to stimu- 
late his mental powers, and thus originate some masterly 
scheme. But at three o'clock he had simply arrived at 
the conclusion that the first thing to do was to ascertain 
M. RandaFs habits by questioning his neighbors and serv- 
ants ; so he picked up his hat again and walked straight to 
the Piazza Navone. It so happened that Perpetua was 
standing in the doorway of the Randal house, preparing 
to sweep down the steps, to the great disgust of the neigh- 
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boring gossips, who considered such an act absolutely 
unnecessary and wellnigh criminal. 

Dr. BoUmann approached Perpetua, and addressing her 
in honeyed tones which he thought wonderfully seductive, 
but in which the shrewd woman instantly detected a false 
ring, said, — 

" Excuse the liberty I take, madame, but will you kindly 
tell me if it is here that the celebrated M. Randal resides?" 

"M. Randal lives here, and he is at home. Do you 
want to see him?" 

" Oh, it is not with him I have business," exclaimed M. 
Bollmann, frightened by this fashion of going straight to 
the point "It is — it is with you, madame, I would 
like to have a moment's conversation, if you have no 
objection." 

"With me?" repeated Perpetua, elevating her eyebrows 
with an air that did not indicate a very profound appre- 
ciation of the honor conferred upon her. 

" Yes ; I am a stranger in the city, and should like very 
much to get a little information in regard tQ prominent 
persons and things. I am engaged — hum ! — upon an 
important work, a very important biographical work, and 
am anxious to secure a few details in regard to this illus- 
trious gentleman's private life. I should not dare to ask 
him for these details myself; but I thought — ahem! — I 
thought that perhaps — Have you been in his em- 
ploy long, madame?" 

Perpetua had listened to this rather incoherent speech 
with great surprise. The manner and appearance of her 
interlocutor impressed her more and more unfavorably as 
he proceeded, and when he ventured this direct question, 
she was up in arms at once. 
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" My affairs concern nobody but myself," she responded 
curtly. 

** Oh, madame, you may be sure that I have no intention 
of encroaching upon your valuable time without offering 
you some compensation," responded Dr. BoUmann, fum- 
bling in his pocket. 

The next moment he was trying to slip a piece of 
money into the worthy woman's hand. This was an argu- 
ment he usually held in reserve as long as possible, always 
hoping to avoid it altogether, though he considered it 
absolutely irresistible. 

He was mistaken this time, however. 

*• What do you take me for, you unmannerly foreigner? " 
cried Perpetua, pale with indignation. " Clear out, or I '11 
beat you over the head with my broom." • 

Dr. Bollmann, not a little disconcerted, stammered out 
an excuse and hurried off, not forgetting, however, to pick 
up the coin, which had fallen to the ground during the 
quarrel. 

He was about to leave the Piazza Navone, and to defer 
further proceedings until a more favorable moment, when 
a hurried glance behind him convinced him that Perpetua 
was relating her late adventure to a gray-haired man who 
seemed to be just emerging from the house. Fearing that 
it might be with the intention of demanding an explana- 
tion of his conduct, M. Bollmann lost no time in concealing 
himself behind the big cotton umbrella of a broccoli dealer 
near by. 

From this place of refuge, he saw the old man take leave 
of Perpetua with a low bow, and direct his steps toward 
a neighboring street, folding his tattered mantle majesti- 
cally around him as he stalked along. 
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The mantle, the rags beneath it, and something in the 
man's bearing, gave Dr. Bollmann the impression that he 
might be more fortunate with this person than he had 
been with the nurse ; so he hastened after him, and over- 
took him at the corner of the next street. 

" Pardon me, sir," he began, " but may I inquire if yoa 
did not just leave the Randal mansion, and may I also ask 
if you know M. Randal personally?" 

" I have that honor, illustrious sir," replied the former 
brigand, "as well as that of serving as a model for the 
gracious signorina, his only daughter." 

" AJi, ha, ah, ha ! " exclaimed Dr. Bollmann, mentally, 
puffing out his cheeks. " And may I ask," he continued 
aloud, exhibiting the famous piece of money again, " if 
this position is very lucrative?" 

" Do not speak of it, most noble and generous signor," 
exclaimed the other, pocketing the coin with extraordi- 
nary celerity. " My pay barely serves to support life and 
procure me the plainest food." 

" Then you would not be sorry to increase your income 
a little?" 

"I should be deeply grateful to any one who could 
suggest a means of doing it, sir." 

" I can, provided that you have the enMe of M. 
Randal's house." 

" I shall have, at least, for a while, for the signorina is 
never satisfied with her work, and is always beginning 
over again ; besides, she has a kind heart, and I can easily 
induce her to give me more sittings than she intended 
at first." 

" That is good ; for what I wish you to do is to take 
advantage of these opportunities to gather all the infor- 
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mation you can concerning the professor, his habits and 
labors, and report to me at an address which I will give 
you." 

"That will be an easy matter," responded Seneca, 
though in a much cooler tone, for he noticed that nothing 
definite had been said in regard to paying him for his 
services ; " but your Excellency must permit me to call 
your attention to the fact that you are a stranger to 
me, while the Randal family have all been extremely 
kind to me. Just now, the old lady gave me in addition 
to my pay a big slice of bread and ham and a glass of 
old wine." 

" I do not expect you to work for nothing, of course," 
answered M. Bollmann, smothering a sigh. "You will 
get ten lire^ if I am satisfied with the information you 
bring me." 

" Ten lire ! " exclaimed the old model, raising his hands 
toward heaven and showing every sign of intense disap- 
pointment. " Your Excellency dares to offer ten lire to 
Seneca, — to the last descendant of the great philosopher! 
And that, in order to induce him to betray his benefactors, 
for it is really an act of treachery that your Excellency 
asks me to perform. O shades of my ancestors ! O Cato ! 
O Regulus! where are you? Veil your faces in that 
celestial abode from which you look sadly down upon the 
degradation of your offspring. To what depths of humil- 
iation has the last of the Romans fallen" ! " 

He really seemed to be deeply offended, not on account 
of the shameful treachery of the service required of him, 
but because of the small compensation offered in payment; 

1 A liraj plural lire, is an Italian silver coin worth a franc, or about 
nineteen cents. 
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but the old moders lament suggested to Dr. BoUmann a 
way out of the difficulty. 

" It IS true that the remuneration is scarcely commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the service," he replied with 
much apparent good-nature ; " but the matter is not to be 
considered solely from a pecuniary point of view. An 
old Roman like you should consider the honor of serving 
his country and of ridding her of one of her most danger- 
ous enemies, — no trifle." 

" No, certainly not," responded the ex-brigand, some- 
what disconcerted, and trying in vain to imagine what his 
companion was driving at. 

"Well, is not M. Randal a secret emissary and agent 
of one of those barbarous races that have held Italy under 
their odious yoke for centuries? Is he not a Frenchman, 
that is to say, a Gaul, and the natural enemy of Rome? 
And you, Seneca, can it be that you are not really what 
you boast of being, — a descendant of the former masters 
of the world? Have you forgotten the Cato and Regulus 
and Brutus, whose spirits you just invoked? Can you 
not, like your noble ancestors, sternly crush all feelings 
of morbid sentiment, all the weak promptings of the heart, 
when the salvation of your country is involved?" 

" Most assuredly I can ! " replied Seneca, throwing 
back his Jove-like head, and drawing up his tall form 
proudly. 

Dr. Bollmann's appeal touched him at his most vulner- 
able point. It was not exactly clear to him how this 
treachery toward M. Randal was to have any effect upon 
the welfare of his country, but he wds not much of a 
logician; besides, his scruples, if he had any, were easily 
silenced by a few high-sounding words ; but the amount 
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of remuneration still seemed to him trifling, and even 
humiliating. 

" Say fifty lire, and I *m your man,*' he remarked, after 
a short silence. 

" Fifty lire ! " gasped the German. " Why, that is a 
king's ransom ! You cannot even think of such an amount 
as that!" 

" I certainly do." 

"Then suppose we make it thirty, and say no more 
about it?" 

" I must have fifty, sir." 

"Say forty, then?" 

*' I won't take a penny less," responded Seneca, turning 
as if to depart. 

" Well, fifty, then," exclaimed Dr. Bollmann, dolefully, 
seizing one end of the old Roman's mantle to detain hini ; 
^* but you must carry out my instructions faithfully." 

"Whatever your Illustrious Highness tells me to do 
shall be done." 

The doctor then proceeded to give his name and 
address. 

" What ! " exclaimed Seneca, " are you the same gen- 
tleman they were talking of yesterday at the Medici 
Villa?" 

And the old rascal grinned broadly. 

" The same," replied the Prussian, understanding the 
cause of this untimely mirth perfectly. 

"I happened in there, and they were having a good 
deal of sport at your expense," continued the model, 
taking a truly Italian delight in turning the dagger in the 
wound. Then he proceeded to repeat what he had heard, 
without even omitting a single word 
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Dr. BoUmann positively foamed with rage, and the 
recital only increased his thirst for vengeance. 

They had been walking as they talked, and had now 
reached San Ignazzio Square. Here they were about to 
separate, when the door of the Michael Angelo Lyceum 
opened, and a crowd of noisy schoolboys came trooping 
out 

Among them was Tito Salviati, in company with Giro 
and several other lads ; and he had scarcely set foot upon 
the pavement when he noticed Dr. BoUmann and old 
Seneca in close conversation near the church. 

The fact excited his profound astonishment. 

" What the deuce can that German be saying to that old 
rascal Seneca? " he mentally asked. 

He had not much confidence in the old model, and 
augured no good from this conference. Nevertheless, he 
was about proceeding on his way when he saw Dr. BoU- 
mann leave Seneca and walk toward the schoolhouse. 

** Can it be that the old German is going to complain to 
the superintendent of the joke I played on him? " wondered 
the young Florentine. " That old fox of a Seneca is quite 
capable of telling him all he heard yesterday at the 
academy." 

Resolved to ascertain the truth if possible, Tito left his 
companions on the plea of returning for a book, and 
hastened back to the schoolhouse. 

He found Dr. BoUmann engaged in questioning the 
concierge in relation to the hours for Professor Randal's 
classes. 

" M. Randal has fourteen recitations a week, Uke all the 
other professors," answered that functionary; ** Monday 
mornings, Tuesday evenings, Wednesday mornings and 
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evenings, Friday mornings, and Saturday mornings and 
evenings." 

" Thank you, that is all I wish to know," said Dr. BoU- 
mann, jotting this information down on his tablets. 

Being engaged in this task, and being very near-sighted 
into the bargain, he departed without having even seen Tito. 

"Why is he making all these inquiries?" wondered the 
young Florentine, trying in vain to discover some possible 
connection between this investigation, the previous inter- 
view with Seneca, and the animosity that existed between 
the German and M. Randal. 

His efforts in this direction soon reminded him of the 
kind invitation his teacher had given him, and he decided 
to pay him a visit immediately. 

The professor received him with all his wonted kindness 
of manner, questioned him closely about his studies, and 
changed the call into a sort of review-lesson, after which 
he told Tito to come and see him twice a week, and finally- 
turned him over to Celia with orders that he should have 
something nice to eat It is needless to say that these 
numerous and varied occupations drove all thoughts of old 
Seneca and that odious German entirely out of his head. 
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BUT Dr. BoUmann had not forgotten his desire for 
revenge ; and with this object in view he began to 
frequent the Library of the Vatican on days and at hours 
when M. Randal was confined in school. 

Not to consult the ** Annals " of Tacitus, be it under- 
stood. On the contrary, he took good care not to ask for 
it, although he had never yet perused it; and when M. 
Grhnaldi one day, of his own accord, offered it for his 
inspection, he replied with thanks that he was in no hurry, 
and would wait until M. Randal had finished with it. Nor 
was it to pore over that valuable copy of Justinian's " Pan- 
dects," upon which so many apparent precautions were 
expended. 

On the contrary, he called only for current and compara- 
tively unimportant works, so he could remain perfectly 
free in his movements, and not be obliged to trouble M. 
Damei, the young assistant-librarian ; so, frequenters of the 
library soon became accustomed to seeing M. BoUmann 
moving about there three or four hours every day, and 
taking down and replacing books. He was also generally 
the last to leave when the doors closed. 

He received regular reports from Seneca, and had 
learned, through him, not only all the particulars concern- 
ing the relative position of the rooms in M. RandaUs 
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apartment, and the habits of their occupants, but even the 
arrangement of the books and papers in the professor's 
study. 

The old model informed him one day that the sittings 
were fast drawing to a close. 

" I have posed for the young lady five times already," 
he explained, " and yesterday she announced that my next 
sitting would be the last. Even if I appeal to her sympa- 
thies, I shall only succeed in getting one or two more." 

Seneca was right. M. Randal had not approved of the 
arrangement from the first, and had reluctantly consented 
to it merely to gratify his daughter ; but now the descend- 
ant of the famous philosopher had two formidable rivals in 
the shape of Tito and Paolina, and he knew only too well 
that his reign was nearly over. 

" Nonna, you really must help me to do something for 
those two Salviati children," Celia remarked to her grand- 
mother one morning. "Just think of a lad only fifteen 
having the courage to work in order to defray the expenses 
of his education, and still apply himself so diligently to his 
studies ; for Father says he is one of his best pupils." 

"Your father is doing enough for him now, in giving 
him the private lessons he invariably refuses to all who 
apply for them," objected the old lady. "You know, too, 
that we never let him go away without a substantial meal ; 
so I really do not see what more we can do for him." 

"Oh, I am not much troubled about him. He has 
ambition and energy enough to get along anywhere. It is 
his sister, Paolina, I am thinking of. She is so beautiful 
and gentle and altogether charming. Doesn't it seem 
hard, Nonna, that such a lovely girl should be obliged to 
adopt the profession of a model?" 
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" Yes, for more reasons than one, although people here 
don't seem to mind it very much." 

'* Don't you think we could find her some less precarious 
employment, — one much more suitable for a modest, 
virtuous girl?" 

" I shall be very glad to do anything in my power for 
her, I am sure. But what position do you think she is 
capable of filling? " 

"Oh, she is very clever. She can sew and embroider 
remarkably well ; in fact, she makes all her costumes her- 
self. She can do fine laundry work, too — " 

" An idea occurs to me. Since Palma married and went 
away, Perpetua has had entirely too much to do, although 
she won't admit it. Suppose we hire Paolina to lighten 
her labors. We shall have to use diplomacy, though, for 
you know how sensitive our domestic tyrant is. We must 
make it appear purely a work of charity on her part." 

" Oh, I '11 manage all that." 

"Yes, you can do it better than any one else, for she 
does n't pretend to listen to any of the rest of us. But are 
you sure that your would-be protegie will consent to the 
arrangement?" 

" I am sure she will be delighted. She told me only yes- 
terday that she couldn't bear this running about among 
the studios, and did wish she could find some quiet home 
where she could live as other young girls live." 

" Then Perpetua is the only person still to be consulted, 
it seems." 

The old nurse listened to the project with the knowing 
and critical air of a person who is perfectly well aware of 
her importance and influence. At first she fairly bristled 
with objections. 
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They needed no one. Had they decided to turn the 
house into an art school and fill it with models? What 
fault had they to find with her? What need had they of 
any one? If they were not satisfied with her, they had 
only to say so. 

But she could not long resist the enticing picture Celia 
drew of the inestimable benefit Paolina would derive from 
her instructions. Such a perfect housekeeper ought to 
have a few pupils, so the good old ways would not be 
entirely forgotten in these degenerate days ! Besides, it 
was so very important to get this young girl away from 
the studios, it would be a real work of charity ; besides, it 
would please M. Randal, who was really very fond of 
Tito. 

The worthy woman was really as kind-hearted as all the 
other members of the household ; moreover, she adored 
the master of it, so it is needless to say that Paolina was 
engaged to assist Perpetua. In fact, this new order of 
things was inaugurated the very next day. 

In less than forty-eight hours the young girl had quite 
won the jiurse's heart by her wonderful docility and keen 
intelligence ; and Perpetua really began to wonder how she 
could have lived so long without a pupil to domineer over. 
Heaven knows, though, that she generally had very little 
fondness for new faces, as she had proved conclusively on 
her meeting with poor M. BoUmann. 

Apprised of these events by Seneca, the doctor felt that 
the hour to strike a decisive blow had come, unless he 
wished to lose the fruit of his previous efforts. 

He began by reopening in the " Voce Romana" the con- 
troversy he had prudently allowed to rest for five or six 
weeks. He did this in an article entitled: 
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THE WOLF IN THE SHEEP-FOLD. 

This title is certainly very applicable to the foreign professor 
who continues to teach a contempt for the Roman name in one of 
our most prominent institutions of learning. We have carefully 
avoided any allusion to this scandal for some time ; first, because 
we had hoped to see the school-board interfere in this important 
matter ; and secondly, because we had instituted an investigation 
which we wished to see completed before we took any further 
action. 

This investigation is now concluded, and the result of it has 
been to establish the following facts beyond the shadow of a 
doubt : — 

First, that the person in question has not thought proper to 
modify the tone and character of his deplorable teachings ; 

Secondly, that the moral character of the man corresponds 
with his teachings, and should suffice to disqualify him for the 
position he now fills. 

We shall say no more at present ; but it is our intention to pre- 
fer several definite charges against this man at an early day, and 
even bring his delinquencies to the notice of the authorities if 
necessary. 

But we ask once more, how much longer the members of the 
school-board intend to allow the minds of our children to be 
poisoned by an adventurer who is devoid alike of principle, 
patriotism, and even common honesty? 

This last charge so greatly exceeded in violence those 
ordinarily made through the press, that it hardly seemed 
possible It could have been made with reference to M. 
Randal, for whatever parents might think of the political 
influence of his teachings, his moral character was certainly 
irreproachable. As a natural consequence the article 
excited general indignation, and at least twenty persons 
called at the academy to tell M. Randal how deeply they 
regretted the insult. 
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As for the professor himself, he did not even think of 
attempting to silence his traducers this time. The charge 
was too atrocious; M. Randal felt above such an insult. 
Besides the " Voce " announced important revelations ; it 
would be advisable to wait for them. 

He returned home rather depressed in spirits, but he 
tried hard to conceal his feelings from Nonna and the 
other members of the family. 

This proved to be useless, however, for that very after- 
noon some unknown person had sent a copy of the paper 
which contained the infamous article to Signora Madda- 
lena, and she had wept many bitter tears over it in secret, 
though she said nothing to her son-in-law or grand-daugh- 
ter on the subject. The usually happy household seemed 
strangely gloomy, and Celia was probably the most un- 
happy of the three, for she was utterly at a loss to de- 
termine the cause of the anxiety and depression which 
seemed to have taken possession of them. 

The following day being Wednesday, M. Randal was 
engaged in hearing the afternoon recitations as usual when 
a singular incident occurred in the Library of the Vatican. 

Dr. BoUmann was sitting there as usual, in company 
with five or six other readers, when about three o'clock 
he took it into his head that he would like to see that 
famous copy of the " Annals,** which he had not called 
for since his first visit. M. Damei immediately went to 
bring it from the place where it usually remained between 
M. Randal's visits, — a small table not far from the desk 
the professor always used. 

After the manuscript was brought to Dr. BoUmann, he 
began to examine it with great apparent interest. 

But suddenly he sprang to his feet, and unmindful of the 
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regulations and etiquette of the place, called out to M. 
Grimaldi, the librarian, — 

" Mr. Librarian, have you noticed that Books IX. and X. 
are missing from this copy? *' 

M. Grimaldi made a warning gesture, as if to remind 
the speaker to lower his voice. 

" You are mistaken, sir,*' he replied. " The manuscript 
is complete, — the only complete one in the world, in- 
deed. It is this fact that makes it so valuable," he added 
smiling. 

" I am so far from being mistaken that traces of the 
recent removal of these books are perfectly apparent. 
Books IX. and X. are certainly missing. They have been 
torn out." 

The matter was beginning to look serious. Visitors and 
librarians alike sprang up to see for themselves. 

Sixty pages were indeed missing, and they had evi- 
dently been torn out very hastily, for bits of thread were 
still hanging from the handsome antique binding. 

" The perpetrator of this act of vandalism knew what 
he was doing," remarked M. Grimaldi, as pale as death, 
and with tears in his eyes ; " for it was these very books 
that contained the unpublished passages which made this 
copy so exceedingly valuable." 

" Gentlemen," cried Dr. BoUmann, excitedly, " I trust 
you will bear witness that I was the first person to call 
attention to the theft And you, gentlemen," he added, 
turning to the two librarians, — "I should be grateful to 
you if you would testify to the fact that I had this manu- 
script in my hands to-day for the first time." 

"There is not the slightest doubt on that point No 
one can accuse you, and we can hardly thank you enough 
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for having so promptly apprised us of the loss," replied 
M. Grimaldi. *' Monsieur Damei," he added, " we must draw 
up a statement to that effect, which these gentlemen, I am 
sure, will be kind enough to sign." 

When this formality had been complied with, everybody 
left the library, for after such a discovery no one felt in 
the mood for reading. 

It was four o'clock when M. Grimaldi left, and walked 
straight toward the Michael Angelo Lyc^e. On arriving 
there, he waited at the door for M. Randal to come out, 
and as soon as he saw him he stepped up to him and said 
in a low tone, — 

" T would like to have a few words with you in private, 
Monsieur Randal." 

** I am entirely at your service. Do you prefer to talk 
as we walk along, or shall we go to my class-room?'* in- 
quired the professor, struck by the librarian's pallor. 

" No, let us remain here. Monsieur Randal, a terrible 
misfortune has happened. We have just discovered that 
Books IX. and X. of the * Annals ' have been torn out 
and — carried off." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed M. Randal. "There must 
be some mistake. The volume was complete only yester- 
day morning. I copied five paragraphs from Book IX 
myself." 

" Yes, and it is this very fact that troubles me so much," 
answered M. Grimaldi, with some constraint. 

" It is certainly a great misfortune, an irreparable mis- 
fortune," said M. Randal, without the slightest suspicion 
of his companion's real meaning. " How much I regret 
now that I did not take the manuscript home with me, as 
you kindly suggested ! " 
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" It would certainly have been much better for all par- 
ties concerned/' sighed the librarian. 

" But have you no clew that will enable you to discover 
the perpetrator of the outrage?" 

" None whatever. And now. Monsieur Randal, what do 
you think of the affair? " 

" What do I think of it ? Why, I am inexpressibly 
grieved and astonished. It is an infernal outrage. I 
might be able to understand the theft of the entire vol- 
ume, — which is extremely valuable, though it would be 
almost impossible to dispose of it secretly, — but I cannot 
understand this theft of a portion of it." 

** That is exactly what we were saying a little while ago 
at the library. The theft must have been committed 
either by some person who intends to perpetrate a literary 
fraud, or by a bibliomaniac. The missing books contained 
the unpublished portions; the thief may intend to sup- 
press them, change them, or secure exclusive possession 
of them." 

*' Evidently," exclaimed M. Randal. Then, as if struck 
by a new idea, — 

**You can hardly suppose that I did it?" he added, 
stopping short to look M. Grimaldi straight in the eyes. 

" No, no, certainly not," protested the kind-hearted man, 
who really did not know what to think. 

" But now I think of it, when was the theft discovered? " 
asked M. Randal, without taking his eyes from his com- 
panion's face. 

"About an hour ago." 

" And you came straight here to tell me of it. Monsieur 
Grimaldi, what am I to think of this?" 

"Nothing, absolutely nothing, I assure you," stam- 
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mered the worthy librarian. " My first thought, very 
naturally — " 

"Your first thought, Monsieur Grimaldi, shall I put 
it into words? You said to yourself : * Randal must have 
lost his senses for an instant; it was he who did it. I 
must warn him without delay. Perhaps he will make 
haste to repair his fault while there is still time.' That 
was your first thought. Monsieur Grimaldi. It is not 
very flattering to me ; but it is very charitable, and does 
more credit to your kind heart than to your good judg- 
ment, — I thank you for it. I am compelled to thank 
you," added the professor, bitterly ; ** but at the same 
time I must tell you that there is no foundation for your 
suspicions, no foundation whatever, and that I am not 
the thief you are hunting for. Excuse me, Grimaldi, 
if I say no more." 

M. Randal bowed and walked away, leaving the libra- 
rian standing motionless in the middle of the street. 

" Grimaldi was certainly lucky," muttered the professor, 
as he wended his way homeward, — " very lucky ! To 
dare to come to me with his absurd suspicions, and then 
get off with a whole skin! He was lucky, there's no 
doubt about it." 

Then he stopped short, overtaken by a sudden 
recollection. 

" That * destitute of common honesty ' in the * Voce ' is 
explained now," he said to himself. " They are going to 
rehash that Libri affair, and accuse me of robbing the 
public libraries. But your slurs cannot harm me, you 
vipers ! I defy you to asperse Randal's honor." 
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CHAPTER XL 

A MIDNIGHT VISIT. 

THE clock had struck eleven, but M. Randal, seated 
in his big arm-chair in front of the fire, showed no 
disposition to lay aside the book upon which his eyes had 
been riveted ever since dinner. Nonna was knitting in 
silence, and Celia, lying back in a low chair, was gazing 
alternately at her father and at the fire. 

" Papa, have you made a solemn vow not to speak to 
us again this evening?" she said at last. "You have 
been poring over that old book for four consecutive hours, 
which is certainly much too long for a person who so 
often complains of his eyes." 

" You are right, my dear," replied M. Randal, putting 
down his book, and passing his hand gently over Celia's 
hair. ** Well, suppose we have a little talk about matters 
and things in general. Are you and Nonna still pleased 
with your new recruit? " 

" Yes, Father, Paolina is a very nice girl, and we are 
delighted with her." 

" And I am equally pleased with her brother. He is a 
remarkably clever boy. I never saw a lad with a brighter 
mind, or a greater aptitude for acquiring knowledge. If 
the lad were only as industrious as he is clever, he would 
accomplish wonders." 

"Is he idle?" 
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" Not exactly, but he is full of mischief, and his atten- 
tion is diverted from his studies by the merest trifle, — a 
buzzing fly, a barking dog, a passing cloud." 

** Fortunately this seeming frivolousness does not pre- 
vent him from being the possessor of an unusually warm 
heart. Paolina says he positively worships you, and that 
he would go through fire and water for you, so grateful is 
he for the kindness you have shown him." 

" One is often amazed at the profound gratitude a tri- 
fling kindness excites," remarked the professor. " Sel- 
fishness and indiff"erence must be common indeed, in this 
world, if so slight a thing as a helping hand extended to 
a child elicits praise, and impresses one as a remarkable 
thing." 

" Still it is a pleasure to see one's efforts for the good of 
others rewarded by at least a slight show of gratitude, and 
I assure you, my dear Father, that the Salviati family are 
overflowing with it. Paolina*s mother called here to-day 
expressly to thank Nonna, and told her that your name 
was ever upon their lips.** 

" By the way, when are we to see that famous bust of 
Celia, which is said to be such a marvel ? It seems to me 
that M. Baudouin is keeping it a long time. Is the bust 
not yet completed? " inquired Signora Maddalena. 

" Entirely completed, and it is really a work of extra- 
ordinary merit. The reason we have not yet seen it is 
because M. Baudouin is loath to part with the plaster cast, 
and proposes to reproduce it for me in marble." 

" Ah ! M. Baudouin is loath to part with it ! " repeated 
the signora, slowly, glancing mischievously at her grand- 
daughter, whose cheeks had suddenly become scarlet. 
^' Why, this is a piece of arrant treachery on his part. 
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especially toward me, who have not yet been favored with 
a glimpse of the masterpiece." 

** You can see it any day you please by going to the 
Medici Villa, my dear Nonna." 

" The visit would be a great treat to me, for I must con- 
fess that M. Baudouin has quite won my heart." 

" Yes ; my friend Pellerin certainly did not exaggerate 
when he wrote me that Baudouin was the most attractive 
of all his pupils. He possesses remarkable talent, too; 
there is not the slightest doubt of it." 

" And a heart of gold," added Signora Maddalena. ** I 
am certain of it from the proud but honest way in which 
he spoke of his peasant mother the other day." 

Strange to say, Celia had not uttered a word since the 
conversation had turned upon Baudouin and his work. 
Her face was scarlet, and her eyes were riveted upon the 
carpet, as if these eulogiums were addressed to her per- 
sonally. In another moment she rose abruptly. 

"Would you like a little music. Father?" she asked. 

" If you please, my dear. Something from Mozart." 

Celia opened the piano, played a short prelude; then 
in a fresh, pure voice that had been cultivated by the best 
masters in Italy, she began the famous morceau from 
Don Giovanni, — " Batti, batti," — her father's special 
favorite. The first notes had scarcely rung out upon the 
air before Perpetua entered, eager to share in the treat. 

They were all listening intently to this unrivalled melody 
when a loud peal of the bell brought the song to an 
abrupt termination. 

" Who can it be at this hour of the night?" exclaimed 
Perpetua, rushing toward the door with the evident inten- 
tion of unceremoniously expelling the intruder. 
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She returned almost immediately, however, with a 
terror-stricken face. 

*' The procureur! " ^ she faltered. 

Almost simultaneously, and to the intense astonishment 
of every one, the official referred to, accompanied by two 
of his subordinates, appeared upon the threshold. He 
was a man about forty years of age, soberly attired in 
black, and wearing the traditional side-whiskers ; and he 
advanced, hat in hand, straight toward M. Randal, who 
had just risen to his feet. 

" I hope you will excuse my intrusion at this untimely 
hour, sir," he said with frigid politeness ; " and that the 
ladies will also be kind enough to accept my sincere 
apologies." 

Both ladies bowed in silence, and waited for the expla- 
nation of this mystery with intense anxiety and a strange 
sinking of heart. 

" I have a painful duty to perform," continued the func- 
tionary, — "a duty that will admit of no delay, and I would 
like a few moments' conversation with you." 

" I am entirely at your service, sir," replied the profes- 
sor, motioning his visitor to a chair, and reseating himself. 

*' I must repeat that the nature of my visit is of a very 
painful character," said the official, with an emphasis that 
made the hot blood mount to M. Randal's forehead. 
"Do you not think — would you not prefer — that these 
ladies should retire? " 

" My dear son, do not let any one persuade you to send 
your mother away," pleaded Nonna. "I have been by 
your side in stormy as well as pleasant weather; let me 
remain with you now." 

1 The public prosecutor in the lower courts. 
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** Yes, Father, let us stay, I beg of you, unless you would 
have us die of anxiety," exclaimed Celia. 

" You see that the ladies wish to remain, sir," said M. 
Randal. " Say what you have to say without reserve. 
My mother, my daughter, and myself are ready to listen." 

"You leave me no alternative; but you must do me 
the justice to remember that I did my best to prevent 
this. The . business that brings me here is this. You 
have been in the habit of paying frequent visits to the 
Library of the Vatican, have you not?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"And you have enjoyed special privileges there, I 
believe; for instance, valuable books and manuscripts to 
which the public is generally denied access, have been 
intrusted to you?" 

" I have been thus honored." 

" You read and write, usually, at a small table in the 
embrasure of a window, I believe?" 

" You are perfectly right." 

" You have had frequent access during the past three 
months to the famous copy of the * Annals ' of Tacitus, 
which was recently purchased by the library, and which is 
one of its most valuable possessions? " 

"Yes, and I have recently copied quite a number of 
unpublished paragraphs from this manuscript." 

"And it is these unpublished portions that make this 
manuscript so extremely valuable, I am told. I refer to 
its commercial value, of course, you understand?" 

" To a great extent, but not entirely, for the manuscript 
itself is very beautiful, and the binding extremely costly ; 
in fact, it dates — at least in my opinion — from the 
seventh century ; all of which make it very valuable, even 
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without the unpublished portions. But these passages 
make it a very important work, both from a literary and 
an historical point of view, and consequently add very con- 
siderably to its commercial value. The last appraisement 
fixed its value as* two hundred thousand francs ; but I am 
inclined to think that this is rather below than above its 
real value. One thing is certain, if this manuscript should 
be put up at public auction, the principal libraries of 
France, England, and the United States would all make a 
strong fight to secure it.** 

" Do you think it possible that such a manuscript could 
be disposed of secretly, in case it had been stolen?" 

" Undoubtedly. Unfortunately, there are too many 
bibliomaniacs in the world who would not hesitate to pur- 
chase stolen goods if they could gratify their passion by so 
doing ; but it is doubtful if its real value could be realized 
except at public auction." 

"And do you think it would be easy to dispose of a 
portion of the manuscript?" 

" That would be much more difficult, of course." 

" Then, in your opinion, the abstraction of a part of the 
manuscript, say about sixty pages, could be attributed only 
to a sort of literary miser, so to speak, — to a desire to 
appropriate for one's individual use the unpublished pas- 
sages mentioned?" 

** Yes, that is precisely my opinion." 

The conversation had been carried on so calmly and 
quietly that Signora Maddalena and her grand-daughter, 
though they had been much alarmed at first, were gradu- 
ally becoming quite reassured. 

" What would be the most valuable portions of the 
'Annals,' considered from this point of view?" 
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" Books IX. and X./' answered M. Randal, unhesitatingly. 

"Well, sir, these very books have been abstracted from 
the manuscript copy of the ' Annals ' in the Vatican." 

" I am aware of the fact, sir." 

"You are aware of it? And who informed you, may I 
ask?** 

" The librarian, M. Grimaldi, himself. For reasons I do 
not care to explain, he seemed to feel it his duty to inform 
me of the theft immediately after school closed this 
afternoon." 

"And why do you suppose M. Grimaldi thought it 
necessary to inform you?" insisted the officer. 

" Because I was the last person to whom the manuscript 
had been intrusted by the library officials." 

"You admit that?" 

" I am positive of it from what M. Grimaldi told me, for 
I know that he is an honest man. This much is certain : I 
had the manuscript yesterday morning, and it was then 
intact, for I copied several passages from Book IX." 

" Then it is hardly necessary to call your attention to 
the very unpleasant position in which this complication of 
events places you, I think?" 

" It would be quite superfluous, sir. This examination 
is sufficient proof of that." 

" What explanation can you give?" 

" None whatever. I can merely assert my innocence, 
and rely upon fifty years of a stainless life to place me 
above suspicion." 

" But you must at least have some theory or hypothesis 
in regard to this strange disappearance?" 

" I have neither theory nor hypothesis to offer.*' 

The magistrate was silent for a moment. He seemed 
greatly perplexed. 
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" There is one fact that is very much against you," he 
remarked at last; ** it is that the officials at the library 
oflfered to let you take the manuscript home, but you 
declined to do so. Your accusers will consider this proof 
positive that the act was premeditated on your part, and 
that you have been planning to secure an opportunity to 
abstract the unpublished portions of the manuscript." 

" I said the same to myself this very evening, while I was 
thinking over the matter," replied M. Randal; "but I 
cannot help it." 

** Nor can you be ignorant that cases of this kind are by 
no means rare," continued the magistrate. *' Men who had 
always been considered perfectly honest, men of pro- 
found learning and wide renown, have yielded to a like 
temptation under similar circumstances, and taken what 
did not belong to them. Do you not think, if this affair 
should become noised abroad, that you will be classed 
among these victims of a sort of mania?" 

" I fear so, indeed," replied the professor. 

" I propose to be perfectly frank with you," continued 
the procureur, "though I regret that I am compelled to 
speak in the presence of these ladies." 

He bowed slightly to the two women, whose pallid lips 
were quivering with suppressed anguish. 

"About seven o'clock this evening I listened to the 
depositions of M. Grimaldi and his assistants," he contin- 
ued. " They all agree in thinking that you and you only 
must be the guilty party; but that the deed was com- 
mitted in a moment of temporary aberration of mind. 
Nor will I conceal the fact that I am of the same opinion. 
That being the case, I have come here to say this to you : 
We are not anxious to hunt down the culprit ; for many 
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reasons we should much prefer not to do so. Though you 
yielded to a hasty impulse, the harm done is not irreme- 
diable by any means. Restore the missing pages; we 
will give people to understand that restitution was made 
anonymously. We shall only demand that you send in 
your resignation and quit Italian territory/' 

" I cannot restore the manuscript, sir, for the very good 
reason that I have not stolen it," responded M. Randal, 
firmly^ 

The magistrate could not repress a movement of im- 
patience. 

" I see that it will be necessary to resort to severe mea- 
sures," he said brusquely, " though I regret it very much. 
You not only abstracted the sixty-two pages referred to, 
but you also know where they are concealed at this 
present time." 

" Permit me to say that I think this absurd farce had 
better end," retorted M. Randal, rising angrily. 

"Very well! You have only yourself to blame. I 
shall now proceed to search the house." 

Nonna and Celia, who had been expecting for several 
minutes to see M. Randal give vent to his wrath, sprang 
up with a cry of horror, to throw themselves between the 
two men. 

But the professor remained perfectly calm, at least to 
all appearance. 

" Go on with your search, sir," he said, quie'tly reseating 
himself. 

During the hours he had passed apparently engaged 
in poring over his book, he had had plenty of time to ana- 
lyze the situation thoroughly, and to realize all its bit- 
terness. He had concealed his poignant misery under a 
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smile, but the visit of the procureut did not surprise 
him ; on the contrary, he had expected it, and the magis- 
trate's ring had seemed only the logical conclusion of his 
presentiments. 

" My father, my poor father ! " sobbed Celia. 

" O my son, my beloved son ! " exclaimed Nonna, giv- 
ing vent to her grief in true Italian style. " Why have I 
lived to see this day! You, the very soul of honor, 
the tender father, the incomparable son and husband, to 
be thus maligned ! Oh, my son, why have I lingered here 
so long ! Why is my body not lying in the earth beside 
that of my dear daughter ! " 

" Calm yourself, my dear mother," said the professor, 
quite forgetting his own sorrow. " All this is only a mis- 
understanding. I ought to have heeded the advice of this 
gentleman, and saved you from this distressing scene." 

Meanwhile the two men the procureur had left outside 
in the hall, re-summoned by him, had begun the search. 
They had every .appearance of being guided by definite 
information, for proceeding straight to the bookcase, they 
began to take out the volumes, one by one, and open them, 
shaking the leaves thoroughly, and then throwing the 
books pell-mell upon the floor. 

The silence was broken only by the rustling of paper 
and heavy fall of the books. Several minutes passed in 
this way. Celia, hanging on her father's arm, watched the 
movements of the officers with scornful eyes. She had 
no fear — she could have none — that they would find 
what they were seeking; and yet on noting the men's 
rather disappointed air, an expression of haughty triumph 
curved her lips. The procureur, standing alone in the 
middle of the room, was evidently ill at ease. 
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Suddenly one of the policemen drew out from behind 
a row of books a roll of parchment tied with a red string. 

** Evviva ! here it is at last ! This settles the business ! " 
he exclaimed triumphantly. 

He broke the string. Several sheets of parchment fell 
upon the floor ; and M. Randal thought he must be dream- 
ing when he saw that they were the very pages he had 
copied the day before. 

" Do you deny that these are Books IX. and X. of the 
' Annals * ? Do you deny that this is the manuscript that 
is missing from the Library of the Vatican? " demanded the 
procureuTy scornfully. 

"Why should I deny it?" responded the professor, 
whose haughty composure seemed unshaken, even after 
his examination of the pages. 

" George Randal, I arrest you in the name of the law," 
said the officer, solemnly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A STANCH FRIEND. — THE PROFESSOR'S SUCCESSOR. 

BY the following morning the arrest had become gen- 
erally known throughout the city. Some heard the 
news with incredulity, others with profound sadness ; but 
the prevailing feeling was one of intense astonishment. 
The professor's remarkable intellectual ability and acquire- 
ments were so universally conceded that people could 
hardly believe their ears when they heard of his downfall, 
for it could not be denied that the evidence against him 
was overwhelming. Almost immediately, as M. Grimaldi 
and M. Randal himself had foreseen, the public began to 
whisper of insanity, or at least of a temporary aberration 
of mind, a sort of professional monomania. It was a 
noticeable fact, however, that none of the morning papers 
alluded to the affair except the ** Voce Romana," which 
devoted an article to it again under the title of — 
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THE WOLF IN THE SHEEP-FOLD. 

We did not think we were so near the lamentable truth when 
we announced a day or two ago some important revelations in 
regard to the moral character of a certain foreign professor. 

The facts which have led to the arrest of Monsieur R. are of 
such a nature that we should deem ourselves wanting in charity 
if we should add any fresh charges to those which are now hang- 
ing over this unfortunate man. 

A considerable portion of a very valuable manuscript was missed 
from the Library of the Vatican. Suspicions very naturally fell 
upon Monsieur R., as being the only person who had any special 
interest in its abstraction. His house was immediately searched, 
and the missing pages of parchment were found behind a row of 
books in the dwelling of the very person to whom a set of care- 
less or indifferent officials had intrusted the education of our 
children ; and this man is now the inmate of a prison, charged 
with theft and breach of trust. 

We shall not dwell upon this subject ;' it would be unseemly, 
even cruel, under the circumstances. We shall content ourselves 
with advising our officials to show more regard hereafter for 
public opinion, as expressed by the independent press; for as 
our readers will bear witness, we have been endeavoring to call 
attention to the unworthiness of the instructor in question for 
many long months. 

At the Medici Villa the news was received with great 
indignation. Here the sentiments of justice and fair-deal- 
ing were not impaired, and even entirely obliterated, by 
national prejudice. All the students knew M. Randal 
well enough to feel that he was utterly incapable of any 
dishonorable act; nevertheless, the charge against him 
was so specific, and the evidence against him so strong, 
that several of the young men confined themselves to 
expressions of deep regret at the scandal, without espous- 
ing the cause of the person accused. 
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"AT THE MEDICI VILLA, THE NEWS WAS RECEIVED WITH GREAT 
INDIGNATION." 
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Jacques Baudouin was not among the number, however. 

" It is infamous ! " he exclaimed. "A person must have 
lost his senses to believe M. Randal guilty; and it is a 
shame to treat him in this ignominious manner." 

" Still, it would be almost impossible for the authorities 
to act any differently," ventured Jaurat, the young archi- 
tect. "The discovery of the missing manuscript among 
his books — " 

"What does that matter?" interrupted the young sculp- 
tor, vehemently. " They might find ten manuscripts, they 
might find the whole Vatican Library, in M. Randal's 
house, and I should still say that it would be absurd 
to accuse him. There is some devilish conspiracy under 
all this, you may be sure of that." 

" Oh, that idea is absurd ! Unfortunately the proofs 
are of such a character — " 

" What ! " cried Jacques, now thoroughly exasperated, 
"can it be possible that you believe that a man who 
has always been the very soul of honor can sink into the 
blackest depths of infamy in a single day? A close stu- 
dent, an eminent man of learning, whose reputation for 
honesty and morality has never been impugned in the 
slightest degree, an honorable man in every sense of 
the word, — and you think he would so forget himself 
for the sake of a miserable old book! Why, this is 
madness ! " 

" It may be madness, but not in me. Can you not 
suppose that this malady may have seized Randal, for 
a moment? Are you not aware that persons become 
infected with a mania for collecting old books as well 
as other things?" 

Jacques shrugged his shoulders. He did not believe 
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that any save a dishonest and unprincipled person could 
be guilty of a theft; besides, he felt as confident of M. 
Randal's sanity as he did of his integrity. 

"The strangest part of the whole story to me," said 
Vandamme, " is its utter stupidity. I must say I think 
exactly as Baudouin does. Po you suppose that man who 
had the missing manuscript in his possession, and who 
knew that suspicion must inevitably fall upon him, — who 
had even been warned of this fact by the librarian himself, 
— do you suppose this man would continue to keep the 
missing article in his house? Instead of carrying it off 
and hiding it somewhere — anywhere — he leaves it among 
his books, where the police have only to stretch out a hand 
to find it. There is a plot against him evidently, and an 
egregiously stupid plot, it seems to me." 

" It has proved tolerably successful thus far, however, as 
M. Randal is under arrest," said Jacques, sadly. 

" You are right. I retract my words. The originator 
of the plot has very sensibly depended solely upon the 
stupidity of mankind for his success, without drawing very 
largely upon his mental resources, — that is all." 

"But how do you explain the mystery? " asked one of 
his comrades. 

" I don't explain it. I am no clear-sighted magistrate 
nor trance-medium. That's not my business. I merely 
say with Baudouin here, that any one who accuses such a 
man of such a crime, must be an ass, and suiting the action 
to the word, I shrug my shoulders." 

As this was Thursday, M. Randal's pupils had very little 
opportunity to discuss the startling news; but Friday 
morning, half an hour before class-hour, excited groups of 
students gathered in San Ignazzio Square, while the pro- 
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fessors were also exchanging opinions on the subject in the 
academy court-yard. 

A scandal of this kind could hardly fail to create a sensa- 
tion in any country and among any people ; but here among 
this excitable and impassioned people, — and more espe- 
cially by reason of the peculiarly trying position in which 
all the tendencies of M. Randal's teachings had placed 
him, — the furore it caused was immense. Among 
the teachers, the prevailing feeling was one of sullen 
resentment, on account of the opprobrium which these 
disclosures would reflect upon all of them. In Italy, 
as in France, instructors of youth hold a high place 
in public esteem, — and with reason, — and anything like 
public disgrace is a very unusual thing. So M. Randal's 
colleagues, though by no means certain of his guilt, did 
not feel very kindly disposed toward him ; and this dis- 
affection soon began to show itself so strongly that M. 
Pompeii, the professor of history, who was really a very 
good man in spite of his intolerance, was quite shocked. 

" Randal was no special favorite of mine," he remarked, 
" and I always thought it a great mistake to give him a pro- 
fessor's chair in an Italian college. It is no place for a 
foreigner; but what I know of him makes me strongly 
inclined to doubt his guilt, whatever the evidence may be. 
And for the honor of our corps, I think we should give 
him the benefit of the doubt until the very last moment." 

Among the students, the prevailing sentiment was that 
of positive stupefaction. With the exception of two or 
three notoriously idle and disobedient boys, they all loved 
and respected their teacher, and had gradually become 
implicit believers in his honor and integrity ; and although 
they did not know many of the particulars, it seemed to 
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them absolutely impossible that M. Randal could be guilty 
of aAy dishonest act. 

Still, in spite of the vague protests of the majority, many 
strong and convincing arguments were advanced. The 
manuscript had unquestionably been found in M. Randal's 
house. The authorities would not have arrested him upon 
an uncertainty. His guilt must have been tolerably well 
established for them to resort to such extreme measures. 

Young Amilcare Consalvi, more thoroughly pomaded 
and perfumed than ever, was particularly violent in his 
denunciations ; and on account of his father's position, it 
was only natural to suppose that the lad's information was 
derived from official sources. In fact, he did not hesitate 
to assert as much. 

" I know for a certainty, that every possible effort was 
made to prevent the publicity of an arrest," he remarked. 
** They would even have promised not to prosecute him, if 
he would have consented to restore the manuscript But 
the fellow was obstinate, and now there is nothing for him 
to do but make the best of it." 

Young Consalvi was about to continue in this strain when 
a sharp tap on the shoulder made him turn suddenly, to 
find himself face to face with Ciro Casanova. 

" Is it of M. Randal that you are speaking in such a 
disrespectful manner?" demanded the young peasant, 
indignantly. 

"It certainly is. Do you intend to come out as his 
defender?" stammered Amilcare, in a scornful manner, 
which the extreme pallor of his face rather belied, 
however. 

" I think we should consider a person innocent until we 
have conclusive proof to the contrary," replied Ciro; 
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" besides, no one shall insult a man I esteem in my 
presence. Bear that in mind, will you?" 

" But one may certainly be allowed to give his opinion 
in regard to a matter everybody is talking about," answered 
Amilcare, prudently refraining from noticing that his 
companion's tone was decidedly threatening. 

** Undoubtedly," retorted Giro ; " but what one says, 
must be said in a proper manner, or the person will have 
to answer to me, for I am willing to wager my right hand 
that our professor is innocent." 

A profound silence followed this declaration ; but a mo- 
ment afterwards, Giro Casanova, seeing Tito approaching, 
hastened forward to meet him, and he had scarcely turned 
his back before all young Gonsalvi's assurance returned. 

"It is a fine thing for a peasant lad who foots it here 
every day from his stable to try to lord it over us in that 
style," he muttered. " What are we coming to, good 
heavens, what are we coming to ! " 

" One good thing about all this is that we sha'n't have 
any recitations this morning," exclaimed one pupil. 

*' Don't be so sure of that," responded Gonsalvi, with a 
knowing air. ** I heard that a substitute was going to be 
appointed." 

Even as he spoke, a man dressed in black, and wearing 
gold-bowed spectacles, stepped out of the square, and 
walked in the direction of the schoolhouse. It was Dr. 
Julius Bollmann, and he bowed low to young Gonsalvi as 
he passed. 

'* That is he ! " remarked the prefect's son. " I heard 
that he had applied for M. Randal's place ; but my father 
told me not to speak of it until the appointment was 
officially announced." 
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Meanwhile Dr. BoUmann had passed through the gate- 
way and was now advancing, hat in hand, toward the 
professors assembled in the court-yard. 

** Gentlemen, I have the honor to introduce myself to 
you as a temporary colleague," he said, with an obse- 
quious smile. " The superintendent of schools has kindly 
appointed me to fill the vacancy which a truly unfortunate 
affair has created in this famous institution of learning." 

The professors bowed, and politely asked to be apprised 
of some of the particulars of this appointment. 

" Oh, it is not a decisive choice ; I have not yet been 
regularly appointed," replied the Prussian, with a great 
affectation of modesty. ** It was chiefly to avoid a new 
appointment, as that would seem to imply a preconceived 
opinion in the case, that the superintendent requested 
me to act for the present as a substitute ; and I feel it a 
great honor to me, gentlemen, deplorable as the circum- 
stances attending my appointment are." 

The big clock, striking the hour for recitations, inter- 
rupted these complimentary remarks ; and Dr. Bollmann 
having been shown to his class-room, installed himself in 
an arm-chair, and while his pupils were assembling, pre- 
tended to be deeply absorbed in a book he had taken 
from his pocket. 

On lifting his head to survey his youthful audience, the 
first face he saw was that of Tito Salviati ; and the young 
Florentine was gazing at him with sparkling eyes in which 
the professor read, or fancied he read, irony and even 
hatred. 

" Why are you looking at me so, you boy there in the 
first row? " he demanded curtly. " Where the deuce have 
I seen that boy before?" he added mentally. 
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"Do you mean me, sir? ** asked Tito, rising. 

'* Yes, you. Do you know me? Have you ever seen 
me before?" 

"Yes, sir," replied Tito, only partially repressing a 
sudden desire to laugh. 

"Where?" 

" As you insist, of course I must tell you, sir," responded 
the young Florentine, clearly and distinctly. " I saw you 
in the big Tarquin sewer that you fell into, you recollect, 
about four months ago." 

There was a general burst of merriment in the class- 
room. 

" Scamp, your name ! Leave ! " stammered Dr. Boll- 
mann, red as a peony, and pounding violently on the desk 
to restore order. 

" My name is Tito Salviati," said the little Florentine, 
picking up his books and walking to the door. " You 
. can punish me, sir, of course, for having told you the 
truth at your formal request ; but it is very ungrateful, 
for I did my best to make you presentable after your 
accident." 

With this parting thrust he made his escape, and in 
compliance with the rules of the institution, went straight 
to the superintendent's room. 

The signal had been given. The wildest mirth and 
disorder prevailed in the class-room ; nothing could check 
it. In vain Dr. Bollmann raved and stormed, and lavished 
threats and extra tasks upon the unruly pupils whom he 
did not even know by name. In vain he passed from 
intimidation to entreaty, even imploring the assistance of 
Amilcare Consalvi, the only boy present that he knew, 
in his attempts to restore order. 
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The entire session was one long series of futile efforts 
on his part. When it ended, Dr. Bollmann had given 
out more verses of Virgil to copy than there were in 
the poet's works, had broken a ruler in rapping on the 
desk, ruined the binding of his book, and burst the buttons 
off his shirt-collar ; but he had not succeeded in securing 
quiet or hearing a single recitation. Choking with rage, 
he hastened up to the superintendent's office, with the 
intention of reporting the case and putting the whole 
responsibility upon Tito Salviati's shoulders. 

But he had more than his match in the young Floren- 
tine. Knowing very well what he had to expect, Tito 
had made the most of his time by asking for the super- 
intendent, and then telling him the whole story quietly,, 
and with a tolerable show of fairness. 

" Is it my fault that Dr. Bollmann fell into the Cloaca,, 
or that he inquired where I saw him first?" asked Tito. 
" I admit that my answer was pretty sure to make every- 
body laugh ; but Dr. Bollmann ought not to have asked 
me such a question, or rather he ought not to have fallen 
into the sewer." 

The principal could not repress a smile, and Tito felt 
that all danger was over. 

When Dr. Bollmann came in with his version of the 
affair, and still red in the face from the furious gymnastics 
in which he had been indulging for the past two hours, 
his reception did not accord with his anticipations. 

"I am sorry, but it is impossible for me to inflict a 
severe punishment upon young Salviati for such a trifling 
offence," replied the principal. "To tell the truth, I 
think it would be very wrong to do so. I will report the 
case to our general superintendent, but I fear he will not 
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consider it a very favorable testimonial to your tact and 
ability as a teacher. I know by experience how difficult 
it is to re-establish a professor's authority in such cases. 
We will talk the matter over, however." 

Tito departed in the best of spirits ; but in proportion as 
he approached his home, his cheerfulness deserted him, 
for he knew he would find the other members of the 
family deeply distressed by their benefactor's misfortunes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TITO AND PAOLINA HOLD A COUNCIL OF WAR. — A 
FRIEND IN NEED. 

DIRE consternation had reigned in the Salviati house- 
hold ever since the members of it had heard the 
sad news. Although the father was not personally ac- 
quainted with the professor, he shared the sentiments of 
gratitude felt by his children and his wife. The unity 
of feeling which binds the protected to the protector, 
and the client to the patron, in Italy, is one of the most 
salient and touching traits of the national character, and 
perhaps the most incontestable legacy of its ancient tra- 
ditions. The Salviatis were consequently deeply affected by 
the Randals' misfortunes, and Paolina and her mother had 
spent the night in mourning over the unfortunate affair. 

" Tito, we must do something ! " the girl exclaimed on 
seeing her brother enter, — " what, I do not know, but 
we must attempt something. Signorina Celia does not 
utter a word or shed a tear, but there is death in her 
soul, — I know it. If her father is convicted, it will kill 
her; and as for me, I'll — I'll stab some one." 

"Whom are you going to stab, pray?" 

" I don't know. The judge, or the prosecuting attorney, 
or the lawyers, — anybody." 

" That would be a very sensible thing for a girl like you 
to do! How can you talk such nonsense? It isn't the 
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judge you ought to hate ; it is the cowardly rascal who has 
made all this mischief." 

" Ah I so you think with me that it was Seneca — " 

"Seneca?" exclaimed Tito, greatly astonished. "No, it 
was not Seneca I was thinking of. But tell me what your 
opinion is." 

" Well, I am entirely mistaken, perhaps, in what I am 
going to say," responded Faolina, promptly; "but as a 
theft has undoubtedly been committed, and as M. Randal 
cannot possibly be the person who committed it, there 
must be a culprit that no one suspects." 

" Very well reasoned, little sister. And you believe that 
Seneca — " 

" Oh, of course I don't pretend to say that he committed 
the crime ; but he is a worthless sort of a creature you 
know, and when a wretch like that gets into a house, 
Heaven only knows what he may not do." 

" What ! has Seneca ever been admitted into M. Randal's 
house?'* 

" Yes, he has been there five or six times to sit for the 
signorina, and always in the library, too." 

"Are you sure of what you are saying? Why did you 
never tell me all this before ? " 

" I don't know, I 'm sure. I have scarcely laid eyes on 
you for several days ; besides, I have been too much occu- 
pied with my own affairs. But it is a fact that Seneca has 
posed for Mademoiselle several times, and he was there 
again day before yesterday. Last night, while I was thinking 
the matter over, it suddenly occurred to me that the old 
rascal might have had something to do with the affair." 

" Do you think that he has ever been left alone in the 
library?" inquired the young Florentine, thoughtfully. 
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"I can't say about that, but it is very possible, as it 
would only have been necessary for Mademoiselle to go 
out a moment during one of these sittings, either to get a 
pencil or on some other errand." 

" Perhaps you are right," muttered Tito ; " but I suspect 
an entirely different person, and have suspected him from 
the first. And good gracious ! now I think of it, I have 
seen them together, Paolina ; I really believe we are getting 
at the truth ! Yes, we are, I feel it ! I am sure of it ! Two 
or three weeks ago, more or less, I can't say exactly, I saw 
two men deeply engrossed in conversation on San Ignazzio 
Square. One was Seneca ; the other, the German who fell 
into the Cloaca Maxima." 

" Dr. Bollmann ! " cried Paolina, " Are you sure it was 
he?" 

" Yes, perfectly sure. Well, that day, on leaving Seneca, 
he went straight to the schoolhouse to inquire the hours of 
M. Randal's classes. I have no idea what his motive was ; 
but he certainly would not have done it without some 
motive, and it was no honorable one you may be sure. 
There is a Latin proverb, Paolina, that says, ' Is fecit cui 
prodest.' That means, it is the person who profits by the 
trouble, that is generally the cause of it. Well ! guess who 
came to fill M. Randal's place this morning? " 

"Dr. Bollmann?" 

" Yes, Dr. Bollmann. So I tell you we have found the 
clew at last. It was he who did it, — he and Seneca." 

" O, Tito, how glad I am ! Let us go and comfort those 
poor ladies at once ! We must tell the magistrate, too." 

" Tut, tut ! you are too fast ! Do have a little patience. 
It is one thing to be convinced yourself, as we have seen, 
and quite another thing to make persons share that convic- 
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tion. We are fully satisfied in our own minds in regard to 
Dr. Bollmann and Seneca; the judges are not; besides, 
they will soon find out that both you and I are under great 
obligations to the Randal family. Then, too, we are only 
children, — and street children at that, — so they will not 
be very likely to attach much importance to what we say." 

" But surely we ought to protest against such shameful 
injustice? Are we to refrain from speaking because we 
fear we may not gain a hearing? " 

" No ; but we must have some convincing proofs to offer. 
How and where we are to secure them I don't know; but 
I am going to try. Meanwhile, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the culprits should not take alarm ; and to pre- 
vent that we must n't breathe a word of our suspicions to 
any one, — not to a single living soul, you understand, for 
some one would be sure to want to meddle with our affairs, 
and that would spoil everything. So patience, Paolina, 
patience. Let us remember that we were born in the 
home of the great Machiavel.*' 

The girl solemnly promised to keep her brother's import- 
ant secret, and returned, partially consoled. 

She found the poor ladies alone in the deserted house. 
How changed everything seemed ! Not that anything like 
disorder or neglect was apparent. The walls, the articles 
of furniture, and the inmates of the abode, were the same ; 
but a thunderbolt had fallen there, and happiness had fled. 

Signora Maddalena wept incessantly. In vain she tried 
to restrain her tears, so as not to increase her grand-daugh- 
ter's grief by the sight of her own. She could not do it. 
The tender and impulsive nature of a Milanese must give 
vent to its sorrow. Nor were her demonstrations of grief 
confined to the daytime; for at night, when Celia, moved 
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by a feeling of vague uneasiness, stole into her grand- 
mother s room, she found that poor Nonna could not forget 
her misery even in her sleep. 

But Celia's eyes were dry. Even when the procureur 
arrested her father she did not shed a tear ; but from that 
moment her heart seemed turned to stone in her breast. 
Was it because all her faith in human justice had died 
within her? Had hatred, anger, bitterness — sentiments 
heretofore unknown to that youthful heart — suddenly 
rushed in to destroy her peace of mind forever? It was 
impossible to determine. 

She was always kind and gentle. Nonna still found her 
an attentive and devoted child. She never showed the 
slightest impatience in her intercourse with Perpetua or 
Faolina ; but where was that affectionate gayety which had 
made her so dear to her father's heart? 

After exchanging a few words with her on entering, 
Paolina took refuge with the nurse. 

" Perpetua," she exclaimed, ** the signorina frightens me. 
She looks like a dead woman, with her big, tearless eyes 
and marble-white complexion. O, good heavens! what 
shall we do? Madonna saniissima, have mercy upon us! 
unmask the guilty and cause the innocent to triumph ! " 

But Perpetua was in a very different mood. 

"Ah! if you had seen the coldness and disdain with 
which the child I- nursed was treated this morning," she 
cried, grinding her teeth in her rage ; " and by people who 
are not even worthy to breathe the same air that she does ! 
As we were leaving the prison, we met some of her old 
acquaintances, — persons who have been in the habit of 
coming here hat in hand. Would you believe it, not one 
of them had so much as a look of compassion, or a word 
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of respect, for the poor girl ! Oh, the cowards ! Every 
icy look and careless bow was like a dagger thrust in 
my heart, and my poor angel's face became paler and 
paler." 

** Oh, how shameful ! " sobbed Paolina. 

" It is just as bad with the tradespeople," continued 
Perpetua, with increasing bitterness and indignation; *'yes, 
with the tradespeople we have supported for years. I have 
sent those who dared to put on airs to the rightabout, you 
may be sure of that And visitors, how many of them 
have you seen here? Not a single one/' 

" But you know very well that the ladies have positively 
refused to see any one," corrected Paolina. " You re- 
member, too, that M. Baudouin called twice yesterday, but 
in vain. Tito told me, too, that all the students at the 
French Academy expressed great sympathy for M. Randal. 
It is certainly only respect that prevents them from insist- 
ing upon seeing the ladies." 

" Say, rather, it is prudence," declared the nurse, with 
characteristic pessimism. 

At that very instant a sharp peal of the bell made them 
both start. Perpetua hurried to the door, and, upon open- 
ing it, found that the visitor was Jacques Baudouin. 

" Good day, Signora Perpetua," said that young man, 
graciously. " I have called to see how you are. Do you 
think I have any chance of being admitted to-day? " 

" I don't think our ladies are inclined to see any one, 
but I will go and inquire all the same," responded Perpetua, 
quite conquered by so much politeness. 

*' Signora Perpetua, you have a good deal of influence 
with them," exclaimed Jacques, checking her, as she was 
about to turn away. " May I venture to ask that you will 
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insist upon their seeing me? Tell them it is no indifferent 
person who intrudes upon them." 

The young man spoke with great earnestness, and un- 
mistakable signs of grief and fatigue were plainly visible 
in his face. 

** I will do my best," replied Perpetua. 

She returned in a few minutes. "The ladies are at 
home, and will be glad to see you," she said, more 
cheerfully. 

Jacques stepped in noiselessly and with a sort of relig- 
ious awe, as if he were entering a sanctuary. He knew 
what a sacred thing sorrow is, and the grief of these two 
women filled him with profound reverence. For several 
minutes his emotion prevented him from uttering a word. 
He kissed Nonna's white hand, bowed to Celia, and then 
seated himself in silence. 

" My dear Monsieur Baudouin, it does me good to see 
you, and yet it makes me feel sad, too," exclaimed the 
dear old lady ; " for do you know that the other evening — 
that terrible evening, it was of you that we were talking? 
My dear son had just been saying how much he liked you 
when — " 

Tears choked her utterance. 

"The assurance you have just given me is very pre- 
cious to me, madame,*' said Baudouin, affected almost to 
tears in his turn. " You will not consider it too great a 
liberty, I hope, if I venture to say that this infamous 
accusation has affected me as deeply as if I — as if I were 
one of M. Randal's near relatives. I have known him a 
long time by hearsay, and I admire and esteem him 
profoundly." 

" It seems strange, indeed, to experience a feeling of 
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surprise and joy because a person speaks of my father 
with respect," said Celia, speaking now for the first time. 
" Such is the case, however." 

Her sweet, low voice was inexpressibly sad. 

" My grand-daughter and I have learned since yesterday, 
to our sorrow, that reverses of fortune effect an entire trans- 
formation in one's dearest friends," said Signora Madda- 
lena. " After the terrible shock we have so lately undergone 
it seems strange perhaps that we should feel these miserable 
pin-pricks as we do. I know that it requires courage to 
come here now, and I am grateful." 

" Do not say such things to me, I beseech you, madame," 
cried Jacques. " Courage ! good heavens ! Need I as- 
sure you that M. Randal's regard and yours are the 
greatest honor and happiness of my life ? May I confess 
to you that my dearest wish — and will Mademoiselle be 
kind enough to listen if I venture to say to her at such a 
time that my only ambition since I first met her and 
knew her — has been to unite some day my destiny with 
hers? Ah, madame, do not consider me too presuming! 
Mademoiselle Celia, give me, I beseech you, the right to 
protect you, to weep with you, to strive with you, to clear 
from foul aspersions the character of one whom we both 
love with the same filial tenderness." 

Jacques had risen to his feet and was bending over the 
two ladies, evidently awaiting their reply as if it were a 
matter of life and death. 

Kind-hearted Nonna scarcely knew what answer to 
make to this unexpected declaration; but the gentle, 
motherly look she bestowed on the young man said 
plainly enough that, so far as she was concerned, she was 
very willing to accept his devotion. 
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In a few minutes Celia, who had been leaning on the 
table with her face buried in her hands, raised her head. 
Her features were greatly agitated, and tears were stream- 
ing down her beautiful face. 

" Monsieur Jacques," she said, and there was as it were 
a pledge in this name which she uttered for the first time, 
** no decision can be made without my father's knowledge 
and consent Now, more than ever, I feel that he is 
entitled to my implicit obedience, and in this matter, as 
in all others, I shall be guided entirely by his advice. 
But he will not differ with me, I am sure, when I say that 
your proposal is a great honor to me, and that I shall be 
proud all my life of having inspired such sentiments in 
your heart, and of being, of all others, the woman you 
have chosen for — a wife." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE professor's VIEW OF THE MATTER. 

M RANDAL occupied a tolerably neat and comfort- 
• able room in the jail, where his daughter and his 
mother-in-law had obtained permission to spend most of 
the time with him. They went there every morning, 
accompanied by Perpetua, who always took a substantial 
breakfast for the prisoner ; and all three of them generally 
remained until about six o'clock in the evening. Two 
or three flowering plants, several familiar articles of fur- 
niture, and numerous books imparted a pleasant, even 
homelike air to this prison cell, and M. Randal devoted 
himself assiduously to his favorite studies while patiently 
awaiting the day appointed for his trial. 

In his interview with the investigating magistrate, as 
well as with the procureur^ the professor had displayed a 
haughty reserve of manner which, though only too natural, 
alas ! after the injustice of which he had been the victim, 
was not at all calculated to aid in the discovery of the 
truth. Considering himself cruelly outraged by his almost 
brutal arrest, M. Randal took a sort of bitter delight — as 
is often the case with proud and sensitive souls — in re- 
maining not only impassible, but perfectly passive. He 
did not make the slightest effort to clear himself, and 
even scorned to say a word in his own defence. 
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" It is not my business to convince you of the mistake 
you have made," his manner seemed to say ; " it is your 
business to find it out yourself. If you are so utterly 
blind as to condemn me — why, so much the worse for 
you. I have the consciousness of my innocence and 
stainless honor to sustain me, and your arrests and your 
suspicions have no effect upon me." 

"But you must certainly have some explanation or 
theory to offer," the investigating magistrate remarked to 
him. 

" If I have, I shall keep it carefully to myself, sir," replied 
the professor. " After an indignity like that to which I 
have been subjected, one does not desire secrecy, but pub- 
licity. I have a right to a public trial. If any one should 
offer me the means to open my prison doors, I should 
refuse to avail myself of these means. You arrested me ; 
now prove that I am guilty if you can. My self-respect 
forbids me even to assert my innocence, much less to do 
anything to prove it." 

But this firmness which the magistrate was disposed to 
regard as obstinacy did not prevent M. Randal's eyes from 
filling with tears on the occasion of Jacques Baudouin's first 
visit to him in prison. The young sculptor's unshaken 
faith in his honor and integrity, and the proof he had given 
of it by choosing this time for asking Celia's hand in mar- 
riage, touched the professor deeply. He greeted Jacques 
as he would have greeted a beloved son ; and in the close 
grasp of their honest hands there was a pledge which 
nothing would ever have the power to break in days to 
come. After this interview Jacques went to see him almost 
every afternoon, bringing him news from the outside world, 
and imparting a little life and variety to the gloomy days 
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of waiting which the law, even now, too often imposes on 
accused persons whether they be innocent or guilty. He 
endeavored, too, in a thousand clever ways, to induce M. 
Randal to divulge some trifling incident or detail that 
might lead to the discovery of the truth ; for he, too, was 
resolved to leave no stone unturned to establish the pro- 
fessor's innocence, although he was obliged to admit that 
his efforts thus far had been utterly futile. 

He said as much, indeed, in a letter he wrote one day to 
his former teacher. Professor Pellerin, the same gentleman 
who had given him the letter of introduction to the Randal 
family. 

" I have to contend with this almost insuperable difl&culty," he 
wrote. " M. Randal is informed of the mysterious disappearance 
of a valuable manuscript ; he evinces great regret and surprise on 
hearing this news, and the missing manuscript is found shortly 
afterwards in his own library. Under such circumstances, one 
does not desire an acquittal based upon the heretofore stainless 
life of the accused. You must understand, as well as and even 
better than I do, that neither M. Randal nor those who love him can 
be content to have him owe his acquittal either to the legal skill of 
his counsel or the clemency of his judges. What we want is 
strong, irrefutable evidence, — facts as convincing as the discovery 
of the manuscript in M. RandaPs house ; facts which will tear 
the mask from the real culprit, and deliver him up to public 
indignation and opprobrium." 

For that such a culprit did exist, neither Jacques nor 
Nonna nor Celia doubted for an instant. Their suspicions 
had even fallen upon Seneca ; but these suspicions lacked 
confirmation. It was impossible to understand, and, above 
all, to prove. how Seneca could ever have succeeded in 
obtaining possession of a valuable manuscript from the 
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Vatican Library, in which he had never set foot. Jacques 
had made a careful investigation, and had heard from M. 
Grimaldi's own lips a full account of the affair ; and there 
was nothing that implicated Seneca in the slightest degree. 

Besides, what motive could the old model have had for 
committing such an act? It was hardly probable that he 
would desire wantonly to injure persons who had been so 
kind to him. 

As for Dr. Bollmann, although a sort of instinct caused 
the young sculptor to suspect him, it had been proven 
beyond a doubt that he had had access to the " Annals " 
but once, and that he had called attention to the fact that 
a portion of it was missing almost as soon as it was placed 
in his hands. And even if he had been able to abstract 
and conceal the missing pages in that short space of time, 
and under the eyes of the other persons present, how could 
he have managed to secrete the manuscript in M. Randal's 
house that same evening? 

The problem was certainly a difficult one, and Jacques 
had very little hope of solving it unless he could secure 
some assistance from the professor himself. But that 
excellent man was so extraordinarily sensitive on the sub- 
ject that it was only by employing a vast amount of 
diplomacy that he could be induced to speak of it even to 
the members of his own family; but he finally yielded to 
the entreaties of Jacques and Celia so far as to say one 
day, although in a very constrained manner, — 

** You will insist upon knowing my secret impression. 
Very well, it is this ; but it must go no further, remember. 
It seems almost too ridiculous when it is put into words. I 
cannot help fancying that I am the victim of some petty 
political intrigue or plot. You know how savagely the 
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* Voce Romana,* which is unquestionably a German organ, 
attacked me a short time ago, and — " 

" The very same idea has occurred to me, and I intend 
to keep a sharp eye on BoUmann." 

*' And what good do you suppose that will do?" exclaimed 
M. Randal, with a faint smile. " If he is directly implicated 
in the affair, don't you suppose he has taken every possible 
precaution to conceal the fact ? I am even surprised that 
he deemed it advisable to call attention to the pretended 
theft. But his hatred carried him too far ; he could not 
resist the temptation to secure his revenge." 

" Any more than he could resist the desire to usurp your 
place at the academy. All this is pretty strong proof against 
him. His hatred proved too much for him. As he has com- 
mitted these mistakes in his tactics, he may have committed 
others. I am going to hunt them up. I shall begin the 
campaign without delay." 

" As you please," said M. Randal, returning his young 
friend's hearty grasp of the hand ; " but don't forget that 
what I just told you is to go no further. I would on no 
account seem to plead extenuating circumstances. My 
case is one of those which demand unanswerable proofs 
or silence." 

Baudouin departed with a lighter heart than he had 
known for many a day, rewarded in advance by the ray of 
hope he could see in Celia's eyes. 

He began operations by an inquiry into BoUmann's 
habits, and the places he frequented; this investigation 
proved, beyond a doubt, that the Prussian was a secret 
agent of the German Government. But so far as M. 
Randal's case was concerned, Baudouin could discover 
no proof that Dr. BoUmann was connected with it in any 
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way. Such new details as he could gather from the per- 
sons who were present when the robbery was discovered, 
tended to establish the German's innocence. One of the 
visitors even declared that he did not take his eyes off Dr. 
BoUmann after the book was handed to him. He had seen 
him turn the pages in a leisurely manner, jot down a few 
notes, then suddenly start on perceiving a break in the 
text, examine the page again and again, and then an- 
nounce his discovery in a rather excited manner. Either 
Dr. BoUmann was a remarkably good actor, or the dis- 
covery had been purely accidental 

But although this investigation did not prove a success, 
as M. Randal had predicted, the energy and ardor the 
young man had displayed in the search for the culprit had 
been quite potent in their effect upon the parties he ques- 
tioned, and a reaction against the rash censures which 
had immediately followed the discovery soon became 
apparent. 

It seemed, too, M. Randal's proud dignity had had more 
effect upon the officials than the stoutest denials and the 
most skilful pleadings of counsel ; for in spite of the strong 
evidence against him, they, too, began to doubt the guilt 
of such a straightforward, learned, and truly great man. 
One objection which had struck all really unprejudiced 
minds was becoming apparent to them as well. 

If M. Randal was really the perpetrator of the theft, 
why, when warned by M. Grimaldi of the suspicions hang- 
ing over him, had he not made some attempt to conceal 
the sole proof of his guilt more effectually? 

These doubts resulted in the offer of a compromise: 
The chief superintendent of schools in the province of 
Rome called on M. Randal in behalf of the Minister of 
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Education, and offered, with much circumlocution, to 
provide him with a means of escape. The manuscript 
having been found, the real damage amounted to nothing ; 
and the honor of the profession demanded the suppression 
of the scandal if possible. If M. Randal would consent to 
leave Italy, the affair would soon be forgotten. 

M. Randal rejected this offer with the same indig- 
nant scorn he had displayed in his first interview with 
the procureur, 

" I am entitled to a trial," he replied haughtily, " and I 
intend to have it. Even if you open wide the prison doors 
for me, I shall still refuse to leave my cell until it has been 
proved to the satisfaction of every one whether I am a 
thief or not" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TITO TAKES A PROMENADE WITH SENECA. 

DR. BOLLMANN had finally succeeded in becom- 
ing master of the situation at the Michael Angelo 
Academy. Exalted influences had been brought to bear ; 
the prefect of the city and the German ambassador had 
both made the Prussian's retention in office a personal 
matter. The necessity of the maintenance of strict disci- 
pline was much talked of, as well as the impossibility of 
annulling an official appointment because the choice did 
not happen to be pleasing to the boys. So Dr. BoUmann 
delivered a course of lectures in M. Randal's class-room, 
and in his stead ; and certainly no two philosophies were 
ever more diametrically opposed than those of the regular 
incumbent and of the person who had supplanted him. 

Several of the more clever lads, like Giro Gasanova, 
perhaps noticed the strong German bias of their new mas- 
ter's teachings, as they had noticed the French sympathies 
of M. Randal ; but it seemed as natural in one case as in 
the other. Tito Salviati was really the only student who 
cared very much about the matter, for he had learned 
to love France, both through the stirring tales told by his 
father, and through M. Randal's teachings. 

But he was firmly resolved to endure anything in order 
to remain at the academy, where he could watch the 
enemy; and with the tenacity aind finesse which made him 
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SO thoroughly Florentine in character, he succeeded in 
avoiding all snares and pitfalls. 

For Dr. Bollmann set them for him on every side. In- 
stinctively perceiving a judge and even a possible exe- 
cutioner in the lad who had greeted him on his first 
appearance as a teacher with such ill-concealed mirth, 
the German had resolved to rid his class of him, and left 
no means untried to accomplish it. 

He faidy rained tasks upon Tito, made him say his 
lessons every day, and harassed him with a thousand diffi- 
cult questions. He watched him constantly, too, trying 
to discover upon his face or in his eyes some expres- 
sion or sign of irony which would serve as a cause of 
complaint. 

But the person with whom he had to deal was even 
more shrewd than himself, and not once was the lad 
caught napping. Tito was never in fault. He studied his 
lessons with Giro Gasanova in order to be sure he knew 
them perfectly. Tito had all his lessons at his fingers' 
ends ; Tito answered the most difficult questions with ac- 
curacy and modesty; Tito bowed his head submissively 
under the bitterest and most unjust reproaches; Tito's 
face expressed neither gayety nor impertinence nor dis- 
dain nor irony nor fatigue, nor any human sentiment one 
could possibly find a pretext to punish. 

Even outside the walls of the academy — and strange 
to say, the two seemed to be continually meeting on the 
street — Dr. Bollmann could never detect a gesture or a 
look, much less a word, at which any person could pos- 
sibly take offence. 

As the young Florentine once said, he and Machiavel 
were fellow-countrymen. He knew that it was never 
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advisable to subject an enemy to useless provocations, 
and he followed out this policy all the more faithfully 
from the fact that he could discern by a thousand indica- 
tions how intolerable it was to his adversary. 

Dr. BoUmann soon began to consider this scrupulous 
avoidance of the slightest cause of oifence as only another 
insult, and hungered and thirsted for revenge. 

He could hardly fail to find a pretext some day or 
other, and Tito was perfectly well aware that he would 
be obliged to succumb in the unequal struggle sooner 
or later. Either Dr. BoUmann must leave, or he, Tito, 
would be compelled to leave; and this last solution of 
the problem did not suit him at all. 

Tito had not forgotten his self-appointed task. Firmly- 
convinced that Dr. BoUmann and Seneca were the real 
perpetrators of the crime imputed to M. Randal, he began 
operations by making the old model's acquaintance. 

This was not a difficult matter, their professional rounds 
being wellnigh the same. Although Rome is the chief 
mart for sculpture in Europe, — because it is much cheaper 
there than in Paris, — there are only ten or twelve studios 
where models have much chance of finding employment, 
so it was easy for Tito to bring about an apparently acci- 
dental meeting with Seneca at any time; and he never 
neglected an opportunity to ingratiate himself, or to flatter 
the old rascal's vanity, by asking him to describe some 
of the exploits of his youth, or of the glorious days when 
he stopped vehicles so unceremoniously upon the road to 
Albano, and by sharing with the ex-brigand, if necessary, 
a penny's worth of lupins or dried figs. 

They generally partook of this frugal repast seated upon 
a balustrade on Monte Pincio, or upon one of the quays 
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that border the Tiber, or upon the edge of the immense 
fosse, which the e^^humed pavement of the ancient Forum 
creates below the present level of the city, or even in the 
famous tribunal, where the bases of the rostrums are still 
visible, — those bronze rostrums upon which Marc Antony 
caused the head and hands of Cicero to be depicted. 

Afterwards, they quenched their thirst at the Meta 
Sudente, or at the Fountain of Trevi, which cures a dozen 
maladies, according to hearsay, or even at the watering- 
carts that parade the street as the standard of the legions 
did in years gone by, the S. P. Q. R} of the Senate and 
of the Roman people. 

The intimacy between the young Florentine and the 
last descendant of the great philosopher increased every 
day ; but it was quite in vain that Tito endeavored to learn 
something about the relations that existed between the 
old model and Dr. Bollmann. On this subject Seneca 
remained impenetrable. 

Not that he scrupled to laugh at the German, and sneer 
at his avarice and peculiarities. He felt under no obli- 
gations of this kind by reason of his contract with the 
Prussian; but a natural prudence prevented him from 
explaining the nature of this contract, and all the lad 
could make him admit was that he had occasionally 
business with the professor. 

When Tito became convinced that he could extort no 
further information from him, he suddenly changed his 
tactics, and ignoring the subject of Bollmann altogether, 
began to complain bitterly of the ingratitude of foreigners 
in general. It was not worth one's while to try to be 
of service to such barbarians, either by trying to explain 

^ Senatus Populusque Romanus. 
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the wonders of Rome, or by posing for a torso or for a 
head. They think none the better of you, and consider 
that they have done all that is necessary if they throw 
you a few pennies. Oh, for the good old times when 
one could waylay them and plunder them on the public 
highways ! 

" Those days are over, ala3 ! '' exclaimed Seneca, shak- 
ing his head, sadly. "The barbarians have once more 
gained a foothold in the Eternal City. See those Eng- 
lishmen stalking about, and those Frenchmen and those 
Americans, all with their pockets crammed with gold, — 
and not the slightest chance to get a little of it away 
from them ! " 

" Perhaps there 's a better way of getting it away from 
them than by force," insinuated Tito. " Strategy accom- 
plishes more than violence sometimes. If one could only 
catch one of these foreigners in some violation of the 
laws or some criminal offence that would send him to 
prison, one might make him pay handsomely." 

Seneca shook his head more and more dolefully each 
time that Tito reverted to his favorite theme, and declared 
that the time for such things was past, and that any such 
attempt now would send one straight to the galleys. But 
these suggestions really had the very effect the young 
Florentine intended; and the thoughts of the old model 
reverted more and more often to the pecuniary benefit 
he might derive from his complicity with Bollmann. 
The instincts of the brigand were reasserting themselves. 

"I should be a fool to content myself with the fifty lire I 
had so much trouble in extorting from the Prussian, and 
of which I have only a few sous left now," he said to 
himself. 
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His last remaining scruple vanished with his last bajocco} 

One afternoon, at the close of school, Tito had the satis- 
faction of seeing Seneca lying in wait for Dr. BoUmann in 
the public square in front of the academy. 

" I forbade you to speak to me in the street. Why can't 
you come to my house, if you have anything to say to 
me ? " exclaimed the doctor, pale with agitation and fear. 

" Your Excellency will excuse me, I am sure," responded 
the old rascal, with the mock-polite manner acquired on 
the Albano road; "but I need twenty lire immediately, 
and I thought you would hardly refuse to accommodate 
such a devoted friend." 

** Twenty lire ! " expostulated Dr. BoUmann, his com- 
plexion suddenly changing from a ghastly pallor to an 
apoplectic hue ; " and why should I give you twenty lire, 
I would like to know? Have I not already paid you the 
sum agreed upon for your services?" 

** Certainly; but your Excellency did not tell me, on 
giving me your little commission, that it might be the 
means of sending me to the galleys, and was consequently 
worth a trifle more." 

" Well, well, come to my house this evening, and we will 
talk the matter over." 

" This evening will be too late, your Excellency ; for in 
the interval I shall have made my confession to the pro- 
cureur^ and told him I have a heavy burden upon my 
conscience, having been commissioned by you nearly three 
weeks ago to convey a roll of parchment to the house of 
Professor — " 

" Wretch ! you know very well that you will be ruining 
yourself." 

1 A small coin. of the former Papal States, worth about a penny. 
13 
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"Not at all, most illustrious seigneur, as I took good 
care not to inquire the nature of its contents/' 

" But, Seneca, such conduct on your part is — is — most 
indelicate," protested the poor doctor, trying to appeal to 
the chivalrous sentiments of the old Roman. 

" I regret to say, your Excellency, that it is you who 
seem to be wanting in delicacy in your treatment of a 
descendant of the great philosopher. What ! refuse him 
a paltry twenty lire ! " 

** But I owe you nothing," replied Dr. BoUmann, 
desperately. 

" You certainly owe me aid and succor after having made 
use of me in the perpetration of a crime," retorted Seneca, 
pompously. 

" Nonsense ! Will you stop talking so loud, you scoun- 
drel?" muttered the doctor, wringing his hands in his 
impotent rage. 

'* I shall talk as loud as I please. Give me my twenty 
lire, or 1 41 yell at the top of my voice." 

** I have only ten about me," faltered the German, fum- 
bling in his pocket. 

" You have your gold spectacles ; I '11 be content with 
those." 

" My spectacles ! What are you thinking of? " 

** I 'm thinking if you don't give them to me instantly, 
I '11 go — you know where." 

** Here, take them. Why, this is downright robbery," 
faltered the doctor. '*I shall never be able to find any 
glasses to suit me here in Rome — " 

"Well, I'll tell you what I'll do," said Seneca, good 
humoredly ; " I '11 bring your glasses to your house this 
evening, on condition that you give me twenty lire more 
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and — also a pair of old trousers to replace these," he 
added, after a moment's reflection. 

" Go to the devil ! " cried M. BoUmann, turning to leave 
him. 

But he thought better of it» and turned again to say : 

"Well, this evening, then. But this will be the last 
time, you understand?" 

" The last," responded Seneca, suavely — " until I need 
some more money," he muttered behind his beard. 

M. Bollmann hurried off, being terribly afraid that the 
interview would be noticed. 

It had been, at least by Tito. BoUmann's anger and 
indignant protests, his despairing fumbling in his pockets, 
and the delivery of the gold spectacles to Seneca, — none 
of these things had escaped Tito's keen eyes. 

He was satisfied now that his suspicions were well 
founded, and that Seneca and Bollmann were undoubtedly 
accomplices. But this conviction on his part was not 
enough; he must have proofs, unanswerable proofs, of 
it. The day of expiation was surely coming at last, and Tito 
rushed home, rubbing his hands ecstatically. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

IN WHICH TITO PROVES HIMSELF TO BE A TRUE DIS- 
CIPLE OF MACHIAVEL. 

SEVERAL days passed, and nothing occurred to justify 
Tito Salviati's hopes. The proofs he longed for still 
eluded him. 

The carnival was drawing to a close. In Rome, this 
festive season terminates in a repetition of the old-time 
Saturnalia. The whole city seemed crazed with mirth. 
The Randal family alone awaited it with feelings of dread 
and gloom, for the head of the household was to be tried 
the second week in Lent, and the solution of the enigma 
seemed as deeply enshrouded in mystery as at the time 
of the arrest. 

Paolina had kept the promise of secrecy made to her 
brother. She had revealed her suspicions and her grounds 
for these suspicions to no one ; but it had cost her no 
little effort to keep her word. Perpetua's lamentations, 
Signora Maddalena's tears, and Celia's silent grief tried 
her prudence sorely every day. Twenty times she had 
been on the point of exclaiming, — 

" My brother has seen Seneca and Dr. Bollmann in 
earnest conversation two or three times. That fact in 
itself is tolerably good proof against them." 

On Monday, finding her brother at home on her return, 
she confided her scruples to him, and entreated him to 
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release her from her promise. Tito admitted that he, too, 
had been troubled by similar scruples, and solemnly pro- 
mised to divulge the fact of Seneca's relations with Dr. 
BoUmann unless some satisfactory result was arrived at 
within one week ; and once more reassured, Paolina con- 
sented to still another delay. 

The truth is, Tito, not knowing exactly what course to 
pursue, was anxious to talk the matter over with Ciro 
Casanova. He had a profound respect for his friend's 
good sense and discretion ; in fact, he considered Ciro an 
embodiment of all the best traits of the Italian race. In 
keen discernment, firmness, and intellectual ability no stu- 
dent in the academy could compare with him ; and know- 
ing how highly the young peasant esteemed their former 
teacher, Tito felt that he could not have a better confidant, 
and resolved to ask his advice without delay. 

He found Ciro in his underground study in the base of 
Cecilia Metella's tower. 

Ciro did not evince much surprise on hearing his 
schoolmate's revelations. He had never doubted M. 
Randal's innocence, and he had a very poor opinion of 
Dr. Bollmann. But when the question arose as to how 
the latter was to be brought to grief, and the former 
saved, he very frankly admitted that he saw no possible 
way to accomplish it. 

" You see Seneca would have to testify against himself, 
and there is little likelihood of his doing that," he re- 
marked. " Even if one should succeed in persuading him 
to do it by bribes or otherwise, it is not very probable 
that his testimony would have much weight, his reputation 
is so bad ; besides, people know that he has been employed 
of late by a member of the Randal family." 
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" Very true ! " exclaimed Tito, pacing the dungeon 
excitedly ; " the old brigand's word would be of no service 
whatever. It is from Bollmann himself that we must 
extort a confession." 

** I don't think that you will find that an easy matter." 

" Alas, no ! Oh, if I only had that rascal in my power, 
would n't I make him pay dearly for his villany ! " cried 
the young Florentine, clenching his fists. ** How I would 
like to have him here in this dungeon, and fasten his 
hands to this iron ring, and then thrash him until he con- 
fessed his guilt! My poor, dear teacher! my poor M. 
Randal, how can any one think of accusing you of a 
crime like this ! " 

His voice suddenly fell. With eyes still sparkling with 
generous indignation, he had paused directly in front of 
the rusty chain riveted in the wall, and a thought occurred 
to him, — an as yet only partially formed plan in which 
he could, nevertheless, discern a faint outline of the long- 
sought solution of the difficulty. 

** Ciro," he resumed, after a moment's silence, ** why 
should not the wish I just expressed become a reality? 
Why could n't I succeed in dragging that scoundrel here 
and compelling him to confess his guilt? Much more 
extraordinary things are accomplished every day in this 
world. In company with a thousand other men under 
the leadership of Garibaldi my father conquered the two 
Sicilies. After all, what is required to carry my plan into 
execution ? Merely a few willing hands and a favorable 
opportunity." 

" Pshaw ! " objected Giro ; " such an undertaking would 
be attended with many dangers ; and the law is not very 
lenient toward offences of that sort." 
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" The law? Why, we should be rendering the authorities 
a great service by discovering the real culprit." 

" Yes, but if the attempt should fail ; what then? " 

** It must not fail. Giro, I have but one favor to ask of 
you: will you let me make use of your dungeon?" 

*' My permission is entirely superfluous, as I am not the 
legal possessor of the property. But don't be rash. Con- 
sider well what you propose to do ! " 

** I have. Eureka ! eureka ! " cried Tito, executing a 
sort of war-dance around his astonished comrade. 

And without another word, he rushed to the rope, 
hoisted himself up, and hastened back to Rome. 

An hour afterwards he reached the Medici Villa and 
went straight up to Jacques Baudouin's room. 

The young sculptor was seated before the fire, with his 
head resting on his hand, still vainly striving to discover 
the solution to the same problem. 

A smile lighted up his face when he perceived Tito ; for 
their mutual affection for M. Randal had speedily estab- 
lished a sort of bond between them, and Jacques always 
experienced a feeling of both friendly and aesthetic grati- 
fication on seeing the curly brown pate of the young 
Florentine. He noticed to-day an expression of unwonted 
determination in his face. 

"Take a seat by the fire, my boy," said the sculptor; 
"** it is very cold, and your hands look half frozen. What 
do you say to a biscuit and a glass of wine?" 

** I *11 not refuse the biscuit ; but though I thank you 
all the same I won't take the wine. I drink nothing but 
water," replied Tito, a trifle embarrassed by the young 
Frenchman's hospitality. "Aren't you well?" he in- 
quired. " You have n't been working any lately. I 've 
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been to your studio two or three times without finding 
you." 

" How can you expect one to have the heart to work 
when one sees the world turned upside down, and virtue 
rewarded with ignominy?" answered Baudouin, bitterly. 
" I have done nothing worth looking at since M. Randal 
was arrested." 

'* It has been the same with me. I should have had 
nice lessons I can tell you if it had n't been for Ciro Casa- 
nova. Not that I Ve been idle ; but it makes me so mad 
to see another teacher in my dear professor's place, — 
especially when I know that in his villanous old soul he 
is secretly gloating over poor M. Randal's misfortunes." 

" Yes, Tito, it is a very sad thing ; but it is nevertheless 
a fact that the supposed downfall of an honorable man 
causes many people intense delight. I have heard enough 
slighting and contemptuous remarks uttered during the 
past month to drive one mad. When a man's enemies do 
him such an injury, one would suppose that his friends 
might show him a little compassion." 

"Are you so discouraged as all that, Monsieur Jacques? 
Do you really think of giving up the fight? " 

"What else can I do? If I only knew whom or what 
to attack ! If it were merely a question of facing danger 
and enduring fatigue, humiliation, or a thousand deaths, 
in order to save M. Randal, how gladly I would do it! 
But this fighting against a shadow — " 

** Perhaps this shadow has substance, though ; perhaps 
it is merely necessary to know how to grasp it." 

Jacques Baudouin, who had been striding excitedly up 
and down the room, stopped short, struck by something 
peculiar in the young Florentine's tone. 
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" What has set you to talking in this oracle-like fashion, 
Tito? " he asked. " Have you discovered anything? Tell 
me quick, for Heaven's sake. But what am I thinking of? 
What could a child like you know?" 

" I am only a child, it is true," answered Tito, straighten- 
ing himself up with not a little dignity ; " but I have eyes 
for all that, and tolerably good eyes, and I hope a heart 
as well. Remember the story of the Lion and the Rat, 
sir, and do not despise the assistance of the humble." 

" I do not despise anybody or anything, you may rest 
assured of that. But do you really see daylight breaking 
through these dense clouds ? Tell me at once, my dear 
boy." 

" That is precisely what I am afraid to do," responded 
the youth. " You must first promise to keep what I am 
about to tell you a profound secret, Monsieur Jacques. 
I think my suspicions are correct ; but I am equally sure 
that an imprudent word would ruin everything." 

" Go on ; I promise to be as silent as the grave," an- 
swered Baudouin, divided between the hope of making 
some new discovery, and the fear of attaching too much 
importance to a child's fancy. 

" Well, almost from the very first, my sister and I have 
suspected two persons of making all this mischief," said 
Tito in a low tone, and with a very mysterious air. " I 
discovered afterwards, and I have since satisfied myself 
beyond a doubt, that the two individuals in question have 
been in frequent consultation, and that these interviews 
date from about three weeks previous to M. Randal's 
arrest** 

" What ! " cried Jacques, seizing the boy by the arm, 
** you have been in possession of these facts, and yet you 
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have not reported them to the authorities! Are you 
mad, boy? Don't you know that the trial is to take place 
in ten days?" 

" Yes, I do," replied Tito, gently disengaging himself. 
" Let go of me, Monsieur Jacques. I Ve no intention of 
running away. The reason I did not report these facts to 
the authorities was because I knew that it would do no 
good. My sister was convinced that a certain individual 
had done the deed ; I, having formed a similar opinion 
with regard to another scoundrel, suddenly discovered 
that a strange intimacy existed between them. Of course 
this discovery only strengthened me in my conviction ; but 
what weight do you suppose this conviction on my part 
would have had with the judges? Two men certainly 
have a right to meet and talk together. If I had nothing 
more to tell the authorities than that, I had better say 
nothing. As for the police — " 

And the young Florentine finished his sentence with an 
expressive grimace. 

" But at least tell me who these two accomplices are," 
cried Jacques, " and let us work together to unmask them." 

" I *d rather keep my secret to myself a little while 
longer, if you don't mind," stammered Tito, evidently 
much embarrassed 

"Then why the devil did you come and tell me this 
much? " retorted Baudouin, impatiently. 

"Because I need your help, Monsieur Jacques," re- 
plied the young Florentine, with such a droll but contrite 
air that the sculptor could not help laughing. 

" What do you want me to do? " 

"I want you to trust me and to assist me in an un- 
dertaking which is sure to result in the establishment of 
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M. Randal's innocence," replied Tito, confidently; "but 
without troubling yourself about the secrecy I consider 
indispensable." 

"And you think that success is certain, or even 
probable ? " 

" I do indeed." 

" Then I will assist you to the very best of my ability, 
and respect your secret, too." 

" Then all will be well ! " cried Tito, delighted. " Do 
you intend to take part in the Carnival on Shrove Tues- 
day with the other students?" 

" No, certainly not. I have no heart for such amuse- 
ments, I assure you." 

"But the other gentlemen are preparing a chariot to 
drive on the Corso as usual." 

"Yes, I think I heard Jaurat talking about it; but it 
is needless to say I shall not be one of the party." 

" But you must, — masked of course. Will you promise 
me that? " 

" If that is an essential part of your programme, I will, 
of course ; but I don't like the idea." 

" It is absolutely necessary," replied the lad, gravely. 

" Very well. I will be among the maskers then." 

" All right. Now tell me one thing. Monsieur Jacques. 
Are there any of your comrades you feel you can trust 
implicitly and depend upon thoroughly? " 

"Certainly. First, there is Louis Andral; then Van- 
damme, who is really a nice fellow, in spite of his fop- 
pish airs; and Dally, and Cresson the musician — " 

" That will make five, counting you, and that is enough. 
Four will do, if need be. But understand, they must be 
told nothing whatever." 
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" How can I tell them when I don't know myself ? But 
what am I to say to them? " 

" Ask them to join you, instead of the main body of 
students, and prepare their costumes without letting them 
know anything about it, for they must be completely 
disguised/' 

"But will there be any difficulty about procuring the 
disguises?" 

'* None whatever. You are merely to procure the cos- 
tume of an Italian brigand for them all, — there won't be 
the slightest trouble about that, you know ; and you 
must hire a two-horse carriage, or rather authorize me 
to hire it for you. But above all, you must all be care- 
fully masked, so no one can possibly recognize you. 
That is very important." 

" Very well, we will wear masks, then." 

"You must also provide yourselves with some good 
strong rope, and some strips of linen that would answer 
to gag a person if necessary." 

" You surely don't mean that it is a part of your pro- 
gramme to bind or gag any one, do you ? " 

" You will see. And if you don't think favorably of the 
enterprise, you will be at liberty to abandon it at the last 
moment ; but I feel sure that you will be the first to find 
it practicable and safe, and to congratulate yourself upon 
having the scoundrel at your mercy at last." 

" Ah, Tito, if you do give me the satisfaction of thwart- 
ing that scoundrel you will be the best boy on earth!" 
exclaimed Jacques. "I would like to make him pay 
dearly for the tears he has caused, and the hearts he 
has tortured, I can tell you." 

" It is decided, then. I will return on Monday to see 
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if everything is in readiness. In the mean time, I '11 attend 
to my part of the business." 

**And you are still determined to keep your plan a 
secret?" 

" Yes, Monsieur Jacques. The fewer confidants I have, 
the less risk I run of being caught I almost regret being 
obliged to know it myself. So good-by until Monday, 
and good luck to our undertaking ! " 

With these words, Tito vanished in genuine gnome 
fashion. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DR. BOLLMANN'S MARDI GRAS. 

THE f<§tes known as the Carnival, that is, those which 
take place in the street, usually last an entire week 
in Rome. The Corso is the scene of the principal dis- 
plays. This is a long, narrow street that extends from 
the Porta del Popolo to the Campo Vaccino. The most 
popular shops, the house of Parliament, and the principal 
hotels are on the Corso or the neighboring streets. The 
extreme narrowness of the thoroughfare itself, as well as 
of the sidewalks that border it, though it causes much 
inconvenience in business hours, adds greatly to the ani- 
mation and splendor of such festivities, imparting as it 
does to a comparatively limited number of moving figures 
the appearance of an immense crowd. In fact, twenty 
carriages moving up and down this narrow street make 
more show than a thousand vehicles on the avenue of the 
Champs-filysde. Every afternoon during carnival week 
the Corso is given up to processions and masquerades. 
At two o'clock a cannon fired from the castle of St. 
Angelo admonishes pedestrians and quiet people gener- 
ally that it is time for them to quit the street if they do 
not wish to become caught in a gay and lawless throng. 
The thoroughfare is cleared as if by enchantment, and 
crowds of masqueraders and all sorts of grotesque vehicles 
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rush in from neighboring streets, where they have been 
biding their time. 

In this motley throng of harlequins, clowns, dominos, 
and Turks, there are many who belong to the lower walks 
of life. Of these, the peasants of the Roman campagna 
usually retain their ordinary costume, — knee-breeches, scar- 
let waistcoat, and pointed hat for the men, green or yellow 
skirt with black or red bodice for the women. Nearly all 
residents of the city adopt a sort of uniform consisting of 
a soft hat and light gray overcoat or surtout, for they are 
all about to engage in a fierce contest where dark clothing 
and high hats are to be avoided for the reason that they 
serve as capital targets for projectiles. 

The battle with confetti is about to begin. The confetti 
are small pellets made of lime or plaster, and filled with 
flour, with which the crowd pitilessly pelt one another, 
without ever seeming to weary of this rather childish 
amusement. They were formerly made of sugar ; but in 
these degenerate days the less expensive custom of manu- 
facturing them of plaster has been almost universally 
adopted. These fragile projectiles are thrown either with 
the hand or with a sort of pasteboard box similar to a dice 
box ; and custom requires the victim to receive them philo- 
sophically upon his clothing, or full in the face, as the case 
may be, reserving, of course, the right to retaliate with all 
the vigor of which he is capable. 

The consumption of confetti in Rome during the carni- 
val defies all computation. The houses fronting on the 
Corso are supplied with immense boxes, and even wagons- 
ful, every morning, for it is between the inmates of these 
houses and the masqueraders in the street below that the 
fiercest warfare is waged. Scaffoldings covered with tiers 

14 
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of benches are erected on the sidewalk for the use of 
strangers, or visitors who are unable to secure places at the 
windows. For several consecutive hours a vigorous fire is 
kept up, in which bouquets and bonbons occasionally play 
a part, but in which eggs" and confetti form the chief 
munitions of war. 

All the windows, and even the balconies, are draped with 
bright-colored stuffs ; and what with the great variety of 
costumes, the shrill blare of trumpets, the clatter of vehicles, 
explosions of fireworks, and shouts of the motley crowd, 
the street presents one of the oddest and most exciting 
spectacles imaginable. 

In former times this week of frantic mirth ended in 
races, which formed a fit conclusion to it. 

At the appointed hour, detachments of mounted car- 
bineers took possession of the Corso and drove the crowd 
back on either side until a clear passage-way was left in the 
middle of the thoroughfare. Then a number of small, 
only half-tamed horses, their bodies glittering with metallic 
plates furnished with sharp spikes, were suddenly let 
loose upon the Piazza del Popolo. Urged to their utmost 
speed by the cracking of whips, the metal spikes beating 
against their flanks, and the shouts of the populace, they 
rushed the entire length of the Corso with manes floating 
in the wind, and bleeding nostrils. After which, the victor 
was led back in triumph. 

These races have been abandoned now, and very wisely, 
for they were often the cause of terrible accidents ; but the 
battle with confetti has undergone no change unless to 
become longer and more desperate. 

Foreigners are usually amazed at the smiling good- 
humor with which the gravest people tolerate these 
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excesses. In fact, they not only make no attempt to escape 
them, but they even take part in them themselves, from a 
sense of duty as it were ; and the most austere magistrates 
and most renowned savants are sometimes the most eager 
to receive and return a heavy fire of confetti. 

Dr. Julius BoUmann did not seem to share the opinions 
of his Italian colleagues in this regard, however, nor did he 
seem to think it necessary to make any concession to the 
spirit of the time ; for after he had viewed the battle the first 
day from a third story window, he prudently resolved to shut 
himself up in his rooms the next time the cannon sounded, 
and not to show himself in the street again. 

Even the attractions of the • Mardi Gras had not the 
power to draw him from his hiding-place, though that is 
the great day for which every one reserves his supreme 
efforts, the largest supply of confetti, the gayest costumes, 
and biggest and noisiest fire-crackers. One might almost 
say that the general hilarity assumes the proportions of 
positive frenzy on that day, and freedom often verges on 
excess. Anything is permissible; one must be prepared 
for anything, the only understanding being that everybody 
must laugh at everything. 

Perhaps Dr. Bollmann was only acting wisely, and with 
a tolerably fair comprehension of the necessities of the 
situation, by so carefully refraining from setting foot out of 
doors ; for those pupils of his, especially that young rascal, 
Tito Salviati, were sure to be among the merry-makers, 
and who could say what infernal trick they might have 
plotted to play upon their worthy professor? 

It was four o'clock, and the light of the cloudy February 
afternoon was beginning to wane, and Dr. Bollmann was 
already thinking of lighting his lamp, listening abstractedly 
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the while to the tumult of the crowd in the Corso some 
distance away, — a sound not unlike the roar of the angry 
sea, — when a modest rap was heard at his door. 

** Come in ! " he cried promptly. 

A lad, plainly dressed in a jacket with bright buttons, 
entered with a letter in his hand. 

We may as well say at once that this boy was Cesare 
Donati, one of Tito's friends whom the professor had never 
seen before. 

'* An important message for Professor BoUmann," said 
the lad, holding out the missive. 

Dr. Bollmann broke the seal and read the following : 

" The principal of the Michael Angelo Academy regrets to find 
himself obliged to call an immediate meeting of his associate 
professors in order to consult them upon a matter of the gravest 
importance, which will admit of no delay. He begs that they 
will excuse him for troubling them at such a time, and that they 
will not fail to comply with his request. The meeting will be 
held in his office at half-past four precisely." 

Dr. BoUmann's first sensation on reading this note was 
one of fear; for he said to himself that the important busi- 
ness referred to might be in some way connected with 
the affair of the manuscript, and he consequently felt 
strongly inclined not to obey the summons. 

Then he reflected that this would be a dangerous course 
to pursue, and that it would probably be much better for 
him to know the truth. 

While these thoughts were passing through the profes- 
sor's mind the lad stood as if waiting for something. 

*' If you please, sir, will you be kind enough to give me 
a receipt for the message? " he said meekly. 
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" A receipt ? What for ? " 

" So that the superintendent may know that I delivered 
the note," replied the boy. " That was his order. I 
have several notes to deliver," he added, holding up two 
or three similar to the one Dr. Bollmann had received. 

" Very well," sighed the professor, his heart suddenly 
turning to lead in his breast. As he spoke, he looked 
about on his desk for a scrap of paper on which to write 
the receipt. 

** Your Excellency might sign on the note. That would 
answer every purpose," suggested the lad. 

Dr. Bollmann complied mechanically. 

"Do you know what this important matter is?" he 
inquired at the same time. 

" No, sir ; and if I did I should have no right to tell ; " 
answered the youngster, with a gleam of mischief in 
his eye. ** But I suspect it is some carnival joke the 
superintendent has planned." 

'*Ah, yes, undoubtedly. I wonder the idea did not 
occur to me before," the professor said to himself. 
** Very well. I will be there almost immediately," he said 
aloud. 

And he dismissed the boy without the slightest com- 
pensation, it, is needless to say. 

It was ten minutes past four now, and he had barely 
time to dress and reach the place of meeting, for the 
doctor deemed it necessary to put himself in gala trim in 
case a dinner or entertainment of some sort was in store 
for him, as he now supposed. So he hastily put on a 
clean shirt, a white cravat, and fine suit of black broadcloth, 
polished his gold spectacles, — recovered, though only at 
the cost of several successive ransoms, as Seneca alone 
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knew, — and finally putting on his overcoat and his crush 
hat, and encasing his hands in yellow kid gloves, he hur- 
ried out of the house. He had scarcely set foot in the 
street before he remembered that he would have to cross 
the Corso in order to reach his destination, his lodgings 
being to the right, and San Ignazzio Square being to the 
left of that long thoroughfare ; and to cross the Corso on 
such a day and at such an hour — for the battle was then 
at its height — was a dangerous undertaking, as Dr. Boll- 
mann knew only too well. 

But it was too late to hesitate, much less to take the 
long circuitous route necessary if he attempted to avoid 
these perils. 

In proportion as he approached the scene of revelry, 
the tumult became more and more deafening. One would 
have supposed from the uproar that the city was in a state 
of siege, though the frantic din made up of the shrieks of 
the crowd, the derisive laughter and vociferations of the 
combatants, and the shrill, discordant notes of hundreds 
of tin horns, had nothing really human about it, but more 
aptly realized one's conception of an orgy of demons. 

As Dr. Bollmann was about to step into the Corso, his 
sombre costume and careful toilet were noticed by two or 
three masqueraders who seemed to have strayed into the 
side street. 

" A black coat ! Let 's at him, fellows ! " cried a pierc- 
ing voice. 

And the unfortunate professor was instantly subjected 
to a fierce fusilade of confetti. In two minutes he was 
transformed into a marble statue, being covered with 
fiour from head to foot. 

In his rage, he would gladly have strangled his assail- 
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ants ; but he said to himself that any display of anger on 
his part would probably lead to a renewal of hostilities, 
so he reluctantly determined to beat a hasty retreat, and 
return home to repair damages, if possible. But, alas ! it 
was only to fall from Scylla into Charybdis, for another 
party of masqueraders intercepted him by means of a 
sharp volley of eggs, which they seemed to take special 
pains to hurl full in his face. 

The marble statue began to assume the hue of an ome- 
lette as the yellow, sticky, glutinous stuff adhered to face 
and clothing. To complete his misfortunes, an immense 
chariot was just coming down the Corso, forcing part of 
the crowd back into the side street; so the unfortunate 
man found himself suddenly hemmed in on every side. 
Pushed and pulled and jostled in twenty different direc- 
tions almost simultaneously, and unable to see anything 
for the very good reason that his hat had been jammed 
down over his eyes and his spectacles covered with the 
yolk of an egg, he was at the same time blind and deaf, 
and consequently absolutely powerless, although half- 
crazed with anger. 

So there was nothing for him to do but wait until the 
equipage had passed. It proved to be the chariot of the 
French Art School, and it was characterized by all the 
magnificence for which such displays on the part of this 
institution are justly famed. Covered with gorgeous dra- 
peries, and drawn by horses covered with admirable imi- 
tations of leopard skins, the chariot was a remarkably 
good reproduction on a large scale of the beautiful car of 
Bacchus in Titian's famous painting. The members of the 
School of Design in more or less classic costumes formed 
an attendant cortege of mythological deities, valiantly 
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returning the heavy fire of confetti directed upon them 
from every side. 

Neither Baudouin, Vandamme, Louis Andral, or Dally 
figured in the party, however. 

The chariot passed ; but as the throng surged back again, 
poor Dr. Bollmann found himself dragged into the very 
middle of the Corso. Fresh jostlings and buffetings en- 
sued, which finally hurled him, like a drifting spar, into 
another cross-street on the opposite side of the Corso. 

Absolutely bewildered now, he yielded unresistingly to 
each and every movement his neighbors imposed upon 
him ; and his state of physical and mental demoralization 
was so complete that he did not even perceive that these 
neighbors consisted of a party of seven or eight shabbily 
dressed, but closely masked youths, who seemed to yield 
implicit obedience to the commands of one of their 
number. 

Suddenly, just after the professor found himself hurled 
into the side street, a shrill whistle resounded near him, 
and almost simultaneously a heavy blanket was thrown 
over his head. 

He tried to call for help ; but his voice, smothered by 
the thick woollen stuff, was lost in the tumult around him. 

Before he could clearly comprehend what was going on, 
he found himself dragged quite a little distance to a well- 
nigh deserted spot apparently, for he could distinctly hear 
the following low-toned conversation between a boy and a 
man. 

" Here he is ! " e^cclaimed the lad's voice. " There is 
nothing more to do now but put him in the carriage and 
clear out." 

"But tell me what you intend to do with him. We 
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have a right to know before we decide to assist you in any 
such enterprise." 

** What do I intend to do with him ? Why, simply to 
put him down in a dungeon about a league from here, and 
let him starve there until he confesses that he stole that 
manuscript, and made Seneca take it to M. Randal's 
house.*' 

There was a silence, followed by more whispers. 

" So this is your famous scheme ! '* exclaimed the ma-n's 
voice. *' Why, my poor boy, it is utterly absurd, — a bit of 
melodrama that would be sure to end in heavy tragedy 
for the actors. Are you aware that this is what they call 
abduction in the Penal Code?" 

** What does the name matter when such a scoundrel is 
concerned?" 

" It matters so much that I should never have thought 
of lending you a helping hand had I anticipated anything 
of this kind." 

*' Very well, then ; let me and my friends attend to him," 
■entreated the boy. 

** By no means," answered the man, sternly. " Do you 
-suppose I will allow you to do what I do not consider it 
right to do myself? Take this man back into the crowd 
and release him. It should be the business of the au- 
thorities to arrest him, not ours." 

While this conversation was going on, Dr. Bollmann 
had been held in close custody under the thick blanket 
by a dozen sturdy hands. 

Now he felt himself dragged back, 'evidently in the direc- 
tion of the Corso, as the increasing clamor around him 
testified. 

Suddenly the blanket that had blinded him was lifted. 
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and almost simultaneously, a powerful impetus set him 
to whirling round and round two or three times, as in 
a game of blind man's buff, — then he suddenly found 
himself free again. 
But his tormentors had already vanished in the crowd. 
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THE GOURD. — THE MAGISTRATE'S REFLECTIONS. 

THE last sound of revelry had died away, and the 
silence and gloom of Ash Wednesday had settled 
down upon the Eternal City. The routine of every-day 
life was resumed, and merchants returned to their count- 
ing-rooms, clerks to their desks, and students to their 
respective schools and colleges. 

There were a few slight deviations from the usual order 
of things, however. Quite an unheard of occurrence 
had taken place at the Michael Angelo Academy, for 
instance, for when Dr. BoUmann's pupils assembled in 
their class-room, they found no teacher there. 

The principal of the institution took his place tempo- 
rarily, and despatched a lad to inquire if the professor 
had been detained by illness, or some other important 
reason; but the messenger soon returned with the an- 
nouncement that Dr. Bollmann was not at home, nor 
had he been seen there since he left the house, at about 
five o'clock, the evening before, — an announcement which 
excited the worthy principal's secret wrath, and which he 
resolved to report to the chairman of the School Board 
immediately; for though a professor may be unavoidably 
prevented from attending a recitation, the least he can do 
is to give due notice to his superiors in rank ; besides, it 
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is not well for such an occurrence to coincide so exactly 
with the conclusion of a saturnalia like the Carnival. 

**I always thought this German drank too much/' the 
principal said to himself, being extremely abstemious, like 
most Italians. " He probably imbibed too freely during 
the Mardi Gras, and has n't had time to sleep the effect 
off yet." 

But there was an humble abode where much more 
poignant grief and anxiety reigned, that Wednesday 
morning. This was the home of Ercole Salviati. 

Tito had not been seen since about noon the day 
before. 

In spite of his roving habits and the freedom his par- 
ents allowed him, it was the first time such a thing had 
ever happened ; but knowing how much he enjoyed such 
festivities, his mother at first thought it probable he 
was attending some midnight supper; but when morning 
dawned without bringing him back to the paternal roof, 
and above all when his father ascertained that the boy 
had not been at school that morning, they all began to 
think some terrible accident must have befallen him, and 
their anxiety increased momentarily. 

Paolina, especially, was overwhelmed with grief, for she 
somehow connected her brother's mysterious disappear- 
ance with the plans he had formed for establishing M. 
Randal's innocence, and wondered if poor Tito had not 
been guilty of some imprudence that had brought the 
wrath of his enemies down upon him. In fact, her vivid 
southern imagination pictured him as having been stabbed 
in the night, thrown into the Tiber, and even as having 
been already swallowed up by the hungry sea, which 
would guard its grim secret forever. 
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This frightful picture presented itself so forcibly to her 
mind that it soon became impossible for her to keep such 
a burden on her conscience a second longer ; so she told 
her parents about the suspicions she had shared with Tito, 
the plans he had formed, and the promise of secrecy he 
had extorted from her. 

Ercole Salviati listened to her story in silence, but with 
angry eyes and lowering brow. He, too, began to fear 
that some act of violence had been committed, and could 
not help connecting Tito's disappearance with that of Dr. 
BoUmann, which he had just heard of at the academy. 

** The first thing for me to do is to see the Randal ladies, 
who ought to be informed of all this on the professor's 
account," he exclaimed. ** We will go there at once, 
Paolina and I, so they can decide what they will do. 
Then I will notify the police, and afterwards make a 
thorough search for Tito, myself. If any one has harmed 
a hair of my child's head, woe be unto him ! " 

Angela sobbed as she saw her husband slip a dagger 
up his sleeve and put an old pistol in his pocket, after 
having carefully examined and loaded it. 

"Don't cry, wife," he said affectionately. "On reflec- 
tion, I have about come to the conclusion that there are 
really very slight grounds for our fears, after all. I don't 
believe that that German would dare to molest the child ; 
but if I am mistaken, the lad shall be avenged, — be 
assured of that. Come, Paolina, let us go." 

In about five minutes the father and daughter reached 
the Piazza Navone. It was the first time that Ercole 
Salviati had ever entered the home of the Randals, and 
he waited in a small reception-room while his daughter 
went to apprise the ladies of his visit. 

15 
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While he was waiting he glanced up abstractedly at 
several trophies of war and of the chase that hung on the 
wall between two pictures. In the centre, suspended by 
a silken cord, hung a very pretty and skilfully carved 
Italian gourd, and strange to say, this article exercised 
a sort 9f fascination over the visitor in spite of his preoc- 
cupation, and somehow impressed him as being an object 
with which he had formerly been familiar. 

An irresistible curiosity impelled him to rise, turn it 
round and round, and examine it on every side with 
great care. 

" It is unquestionably the combat bietween the Lapithae 
and Centaurs, after the metopes at the Capitol," he mut- 
tered. " The border, too, is the same, and there are my 
initials, E. S., in the corner, just over that trifling blemish, 
which I tried to conceal with a bit of wax. It is my 
handiwork, there is no doubt about it, — the gourd I 
carved with so much care for Captain George, while I was 
in the hospital. How under the sun came it here? " 

Just then the Randal ladies, whom Paolina had found 
putting on their bonnets, preparatory to paying a visit to 
the prison, entered the room. Signora Maddalena came 
in first. 

" Madame, can you tell me how this gourd happens to 
be here?" exclaimed Salviati, eagerly. 

** That gourd," responded the good lady, much sur- 
prised. " Oh, there is quite a story connected with that. 
My son-in-law preserves it as a souvenir of the time 
when he was fighting for Italian independence under 
Garibaldi." 

"M. Randal fought under Garibaldi?" inquired Ercole 
Salviati, with sparkling eyes. 
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"Yes, he was a captain in the famous Thousand,** 
replied Celia, proudly. 

" Is it possible? I can hardly believe it ! It would be 
too wonderful ! Can it be that M. Randal is really 
Captain George?" 

" That is his Christian name, and also the name he was 
known by during the war," replied Signora Maddalena. 
" But may I ask your reasons for these questions? " 

" My reasons, dear signora ! " exclaimed Ercole, drop- 
ping on one knee to seize the hands of the two ladies and 
kiss them respectfully, while big tears trickled down upon 
his long beard ; " my reasons ! Why, because I feel sure 
that I have found my benefactor again, — the noble man 
who saved my life at Messina by carrying me to a place 
of safety on his back, as he would have carried a child ! 
It is because I carved this gourd for Captain George my- 
self. And now he has been cast into prison on such a 
charge ! It shall not be ! " he continued passionately, 
springing to his feet. " Such an outrage shall not be in- 
flicted with impunity upon an officer of the famous Thou- 
sand. I will batter down the prison doors first, or pro7 
claim in the streets the heavy debt of gratitude we all owe 
the captain." 

"No, no. Monsieur Salviati," said Celia, laying her 
hand kindly on the veteran's arm ; " my father would be 
greatly displeased if the slightest allusion was made to 
his services. He never speaks of them himself, and he 
would not accept an acquittal which he owed to such con- 
siderations ; so he would be very angry, I am sure, if you 
did anything to influence the judges in the matter." 

" But it is a positive disgrace that one of the Thou- 
sand should be treated as a common criminal ! " ex- 
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claimed Ercole. ** It is a disgrace to the entire country 
and to the captain's companions in arms." 

*• My father is the only person competent to judge, and 
we must respect his wishes," replied Celia. " Obedience 
is certainly one of the best ways of showing our respect. 
Monsieur Salviati. It will be time to reveal the truth, 
when he gives us permission. But what is all this Paolina 
has been telling us about some damaging facts your son 
has discovered in regard to this BoUmann? " 

Ercole told her the whole story, — all about Tito's sus- 
picions and efforts, and finally of the boy's sudden disap- 
pearance, together with that of BoUmann. 

" This seems very strange," said Celia, when she had 
listened to the old soldier's story. " I have n't the heart 
to reproach Paolina for keeping this from us, but perhaps 
much sorrow might have been averted if she had told us 
what she knew." 

" I promised Tito I would not ! I thought I was acting 
for the best I Sainted Madonna, how wretched I am ! I 
wish that I was dead ! " cried poor Paolina, sobbing bit- 
terly, with her face buried in her hands. 

"Don't cry so, my dear Paolina, I beg of you. You 
acted according to the honesty and simplicity of your 
heart," said Celia kindly, even affectionately. " We must 
decide at once what it is best to do. We have no time to 
lose. Nonna, suppose we go to the Medici Villa and see 
what M. Jacques advises." 

They all left the house together, and as they walked 
along, Signora Maddalena gave Ercole Salviati a brief 
sketch of her son-in-law's life. 

George Randal graduated from the Normal School in 
Paris in 1859, and had just entered the School of Athens 
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after passing an unusually brilliant examination for the 
appointment, when, seized with a generous enthusiasm for 
the noble cause of the Italian people, he enlisted as a 
volunteer in the army commanded by Garibaldi. Exces- 
sive modesty, together with family considerations and 
political necessities, caused him to enlist under his Christian 
name only, revealing to the general alone, under a pledge 
of secrecy, his real name and social position. This was no 
uncommon thing in that army of volunteers, nor did 
Garibaldi object to it in the least. 

M. Randal succeeded in securing a formal leave of 
absence, and made the entire campaign, was twice 
wounded, received honorable mention three times, and 
was finally promoted to a lieutenancy, still under the 
name of George. 

In i860, he was in Athens, studying hard, when a mes- 
sage from Garibaldi recalled him to Italy, where he was 
made a captain in the famous Thousand^ and subsequently 
made the campaign of the two Sicilies with great Mat. 

But this time he had absented himself without leave, 
and his university career was gravely compromised. He 
could probably have secured reinstatement by a little 
exertion on his part, but a powerful attraction detained 
him in Italy. In 1859, during the triumphal fetes at Milan, 
he had been introduced to Signora Maddalena, had met 
her daughter, her only child, and asked her hand in mar- 
riage, and their union took place shortly after the conquest 
of Naples. 

M. Randal had kept up his studies even while fighting 
for Italian independence; he disliked to remove his 
mother-in-law to a land where everything would be new 
and strange to her. 
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He, himself, had just had the misfortune to lose both 
parents very suddenly, so he decided to remain in Italy 
and begin a new career as an instructor of youth in the 
country of his adoption. He had been successfully em- 
ployed in that capacity in Milan, Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, 
and had but recently been appointed to a professor's chair 
in the Michael Angelo Academy. 

Wounded to his heart's core by the death of his young 
wife, and deeply absorbed in his studies and his daugh- 
ter's education, he had lived almost entirely in museums 
and libraries without any intercourse with his former com- 
rades. The name of Randal, which he resumed on his 
return to civil life, protected him from any idle curiosity, 
and now, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, no 
one thought of looking for the gallant young Garibaldian 
officer under the black garments and gray locks of the 
professor. He, himself, had wellnigh forgotten this event- 
ful period of his life. He never spoke of it himself, scorn- 
ing to make any claim upon government favor on that 
account, and he had begged the members of his family, 
once for all, to make no allusion to his brilliant past. 

Signora Maddalena had scarcely concluded this ex- 
planation when they reached the Medici Villa, only to 
learn, through the porter, that M. Baudouin was not at 
home. 

Greatly disappointed, but knowing that there was no 
time to lose, as M. Randal's trial was to take place on 
Saturday, and as it was necessary to inform the police 
of Tito's alarming disappearance without further delay, 
the two ladies and the old soldier decided to hasten to the 
magistrate who had charge of the case. 

Celia demurred a little, fearing that her father might not 
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approve the step ; but Ercole soon succeeded in convinc- 
ing her that it was only proper that the authorities should 
know the little there was to know. 

The first person the two ladies saw when they entered 
the magistrate's reception-room was Jacques Baudouin. 

He had spent the night in reviling himself for his 
stupidity in having attached the slightest importance to 
the romantic fancies of a mere child like Tito. He felt, 
too, that he owed it to himself to divulge all he knew 
about the affair, and he had called upon the magistrate 
for that purpose. 

The officer in question listened to their depositions 
with considerable interest, but — as Tito had predicted — 
he did not seem to attach much importance to their 
suspicions. The fact of the lad's disappearance was much 
more serious. He had his clerks take down Ercole's 
testimony as well as that of his daughter, and after inform- 
ing them that they would be summoned as witnesses in 
the case to be tried on Saturday, dismissed them. 

The Randal ladies then went straight to the prison. 
Ercole, to his great regret, could not accompany them, 
as it would take some time to procure a permit; so he 
left them, promising to inform them as soon as possible 
of the result of the search he was about to make for his 
child. 

" For you see these people here are not likely to restore 
him to me," he remarked bitterly, alluding to the magis- 
trate's apparent indifference. 

But the magistrate was not as indifferent as Ercole 
Salviati supposed, for he had already dispatched a sum- 
mons for Seneca and Dr. Julius Bollmann to appear before 
him. At the same time, he ordered an officer in whom 
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he had great confidence, to institute an active search for 
Tito Salviati, and then went home to breakfast. But 
by two o'clock he had returned to the palace, and was 
listening to the reports of his agents. 

Seneca had been found, and was now awaiting exami- 
nation in the adjoining room. 

Dr. BoUmann had not been seen since the afternoon 
before, so it had been impossible to deliver the summons ; 
but an officer had been stationed near the house to watch 
for the professor's return. 

No clew to Tito Salviati's whereabouts had yet been dis- 
covered ; but a diligient search was going on, and an investi- 
gation had proved that his father and mother were worthy 
people, highly respected by their humble neighbors. 

The magistrate, after he had heard these reports, con- 
sulted a large card, taken in its alphabetical order from a 
box containing seyeral hundred others, placed it on the 
desk before him, and gave orders that Seneca should be 
admitted without delay. 

The old model entered, bowing almost to the earth, 
again and again. 

"Stand there. Hold up your right hand. Do you 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth?" demanded the magistrate, looking the ex- 
bandit straight in the eyes. 

" Yes, sir." 

** You call yourself Seneca, but your real name is Ver- 
dex. You have been convicted of robbery five times, and 
you were formerly a member of Copolasca's band ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied the witness, evidently not as much 
inclined to boast of his antecedents as usual. . 

'* Are you acquainted with Dr. Julius BoUmann? " 
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The old Roman hesitated. Should he admit the fact 
or deny it? An instant's reflection convinced him that 
the fact could be 
easily proved, and 
that it would con- 
sequently be advis- 
able for him to 
admit it, though he 
was firmly resolved 
to conceal the na- 
ture of his relations 
with the Prussian if 
possible. 

" Yes, sir," he re- 
peated again. 

" In what capaci- 
ty do you know 
him ; that is to say, 
what is the nature 
of your relations 
with him?" 

Seneca smiled, 
with * a diplomatic 
air. 

"Upon my word ! 
I scarcely know how 
to answer your Ex- 
cellency," he re- 
sponded with well- 
assumed carelessness. " Dr. Bollmann has stopped me 
in the street now and then to employ me, sometimes for 
one thing, sometimes for another. A poor man like myself 
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is obliged to do a little of everything, — to-day to pose for 
an artist, to-morrow to carry a letter, dispose of a copy 
of some picture, or accompany some tourist through our 
ruins. One must live, and the days when the Senate sup- 
plied people with food are over, unfortunately." 

" You have received money from Dr. BoUmann on sev- 
eral occasions, have you not?" insisted the judge. 

" The less said about that the better," exclaimed Seneca. 
" The doctor is n't one to load a person down with favors, 
I can tell you. When I perform any little commission 
for him, it is really all I can do to get a penny out of 
him." 

" Mention, at once, one of the commissions you have 
performed for him." 

Seneca was silent He very sensibly concluded that as 
he had not had an opportunity to consult with his accom- 
plice, the safest way would be to admit only what was 
perfectly admissible, and keep silent concerning all the 
rest 

The magistrate tried to make him mention some of the 
numerous services for which he had been remunerated, 
but in vain. 

" Very well, as you refuse to answer, I shall send you to 
prison, where you will have abundant time for reflection," 
he said sternly. 

He rang, and a gfuard appeared. 

" I have changed the summons into a commitment to 
prison," said the magistrate, and Seneca was led away. 

The judge sat silent and thoughtful for some time. 
The fact that Seneca admitted his connection with 
Dr. Bollmann without being willing to explain it must 
have looked very serious to him, for taking a printed 
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form from his desk, he filled it out, and again rang the 
bell. 

" Give this to the officer stationed near Dr. BoUmann's 
house, and copies of the same document to all the frontier 
towns and seaports. In this case, too, I change the sum- 
mons into a warrant of arrest." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WHAT OCCURRED THAT NIGHT IN THE TOMB OF 
CECILIA METELLA. 

THAT same day and about the same^hour Ercole 
Salviati returned home greatly depressed in spirits. 
He had searched every nook and corner of Rome for some 
trace of hi^ son ; but no one could furnish the slightest 
information concerning him, and the parent was about to 
re-enter his humble abode with a heavy heart when he 
found Angela at the door awaiting him with a letter in her 
hand. 

" See what the postman just brought," she exclaimed. 
" I wonder who it can be that is writing to us ! " 

Neither Ercole nor his wife knew how to read. Such 
ignorance is rare now in Italy among young people, 
for even among the military conscripts there are not two 
men out of a hundred so illiterate ; but Angela and her 
worthy husband had been reared in a less favored time as 
regards education. Tito usually acted as their private 
secretary, and this fact made them realize so much more 
forcibly the void his absence created, that the tears sprang 
to their eyes. 

As they were trying to think of some one to whom they 
could apply in this emergency, Fabio Gianettini passed on 
his way to the Polytechnic, and knowing that he was a 
friend of Tito's they called to him. 
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" Fabio, did you see my son yesterday?" asked Ercole. 

" Yes, sir, I saw him about noon with Cesare Donati and 
a lot of other boys. They wanted me to go with them to 
the Corso, but I had my chemistry notes to write out, so 
I could n t go." 

There was something in Fabio's manner that excited 
Ercole*s suspicions at once. 

*' Did n't he look as if he was up to some mischief ? " he 
asked, looking searchingly at the youth. 

** I — I — think he did ! " answered Fabio, not without 
hesitation. 

" Ah ! Now see here, Fabio, I want you to be perfectly 
frank with me. We are very uneasy, as you see ; Tito 
has n't been home since yesterday noon, and we are afraid 
something has happened to him." 

Fabio could not resist this appeal. 

" Yes, Tito was up to some mischief, as you say," he 
replied. " In company with Cesare and some other boys 
he had planned to get Dr. Bollmann, one of the professors 
at the academy, out on the Corso and cover him with 
eggs and flour." 

" And that was the reason you decided not to join 
them?" 

**Yes, sir." 

"And you have no idea how their scheme turned out?" 

" Not the slightest" 

The lad spoke with such evident sincerity that Ercole 
thought It useless to insist further. 

" Here is a letter I have just received. Will you read it 
for me? " he asked. 

" This is Tito's writing," exclaimed Fabio, as soon as he 
glanced at the letter.^ 
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"Is it really? Read what he says quick," exclaimed 
the father and mother in the same breath. 

And Fabio read as follows : — 

Wednesday, 8 p. m. 

My Dear Father and Mother, — Do not be uneasy about 
me. I am in a safe place, but I think it advisable to conceal 
myself for the present. You see I planned to carry Dr. Boll- 
mann off, and keep him on bread and water until he confessed 
that he was guilty of the crime imputed to my teacher, M. 
Randal. But it seems that such a thing is called " abduction,'* 
and that it may send you straight to the gallows. I prefer exile, 
and that is why I am hiding until I can make my escape to 
some foreign land, though I of course expect to bid you good-by 
before I ship as cabin boy on some vessel. In the meantime, it 
will be better for you not to know where I am, and for me to 
send no direct messenger to you, as the poUce would be sure to 
find me out ; so I will have this letter mailed by a person I can 
trust. Say nothing to any one about what I have told you. 

With much love to Paolina and both of you, I remain your 
affectionate son, 

T. S. 

P. S. When I get to America, I shall certainly send my sister 
a beautiful bead necklace. 

Angela wiped her eyes on the corner of her apron 
without really knowing whether all this was serious or 
not, and Ercole heaved a big sigh of relief. 

That night the Salviatis, as well as the Randals, slept 
much more tranquilly than they had done for six weeks, 
and Celia really began to hope that everything was going 
to end all right after all. The judge had issued orders 
for the arrest of both Seneca and Bollmann, so he must 
believe them guilty. Jacques, too, augured well from these 
facts. He said so, and his opinion was worthy of confi- 
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dence. One might surely allow •one's self to believe in 
the eventual triumph of justice, now. 

While Celia was peacefully sleeping, a strange scene was 
being enacted in the crypt under Cecilia Metella's tomb, 
on the Appian Way. 

The huge tower loomed up grim and threatening in the 
dim light of a moon obscured by clouds, and its aspect 
was so grewsome that any belated pedestrian passing the 
mysterious edifice at midnight could hardly fail to shudder 
at the remembrance of the terrible expiation and the 
frightful tragedies which must have been enacted within 
its walls, not only during the old Roman epoch, but more 
especially in the days when the Ghibelllnes lay in wait 
there for passing travellers on their way to Rome. 

But on this particular evening, it was a sort of parody 
upon those thrilling dramas of years gone by that was 
being enacted there. 

The melancholy old ruin merely contained two children, 
quietly seated on a pile of straw. One of these children 
was Tito Salviati, who was about to spend a second night 
in the dungeon ; for he had taken refuge there with his 
friend Giro immediately after the failure of his romantic 
scheme. 

Rather incensed, at first, by the contemptuous manner 
in which his great project was treated by Jacques Bau- 
douin, his feelings speedily underwent an entire change, 
and with the variableness, which was not only a prominent 
trait in his character, but perfectly natural in one of his 
ye&rs, he went to the other extreme, and persuaded him- 
self that he was in imminent peril ; for would not Dr. Julius 
BoUmann be sure to complain to the police? Of course 
he must have recognized his pupil's voice, and be thirsting 
for vengeance. All was lost. 
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From this idea to the conclusion that he must get out 
of Rome as soon as possible and flee to a foreign land, 
was but a step for one endowed with the vivid imagina- 
tion of our young Florentine. At four o'clock he was still 
enjoying himself among the masqueraders on the Corso ; 
by five, he had entered body and soul into his r61e of a 
fugitive from justice, and was running along the Appian 
Way as fast as his legs would carry him, not even pausing 
to take breath until he was twenty feet below the surface 
of the earth in his friend's study. 

Giro Casanova received him with his usual cordiality, 
gave him some supper, made him a bed of straw on the 
floor, and even consented to share it with him. It was 
this same kind-hearted youth who volunteered to post 
Tito's letter the next day, and who brought back from the 
academy that evening the startling news that Dr. BoU- 
mann, too, had disappeared. 

This intelligence had a twofold effect upon Tito, for 
while it inspired him with a hope that he might manage 
to get out of the scrape safely after all, it awakened fresh 
regret for the failure of his cherished scheme; and this 
feeling found vent that night after supper when Giro, 
having finished his lessons, extinguished the lamp and 
came to share his friend's pallet a second time. 

Tito, who felt no inclination to sleep, having done little 
else all day, wanted to talk. 

" It 's a great pity that M. Baudouin refused to listen to 
me," he exclaimed with a sigh, " for if Bollmann has really 
fled, that in itself is pretty good proof of M. Randal's 
innocence. Now just picture to yourself. Giro, how things 
would be at this present moment if I had been allowed to 
have my way. 
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"To that iron ring riveted in the wall," he continued 
in tragic tones, " a man is chained. The solitary ray of 
moonlight which forces its way in through the tiny loop- 
hole falls upon his face, and though it is still distorted by 
the terror his experience during the Carnival excited, it is 
easy to recognize the broad, moon-shaped face of Dr. 
Julius Bollmann. 

" He has been a prisoner here thirty hours, but he is 
only just beginning to recover from the intense fright and 
bewilderment caused by his strange adventures. Half 
blind and deaf at the time of his abduction, for a long 
time he scarcely realized what was being done to him. 
Smothered in a huge blanket, thrown into the bottom of 
a wagon, and borne off at a brisk trot, he felt himself 
lifted out of the vehicle after an hour or two, and lowered 
by means of a rope and pulley into some cool damp 
place. Then he was chained to the wall, and the gag hav- 
ing been removed from his mouth, he was able to give vent 
to his wrath in cries of rage and violent imprecations. 

" He found himself in a sort of cave dimly lighted by 
one solitary lantern. Four or five figures were moving 
about in the darkness around him. These persons were 
closely masked, and arrayed in long gray robes, like those 
worn by the Franciscan monks, with the hoods drawn 
down over their faces. 

"Without paying the slightest attention either to his 
threats or entreaties, these ghost-like forms immediately 
withdrew, closing the door behind them. 

"To his inexpressible horror. Dr. Bollmann was left 
entirely alone. A block of stone was the only seat at his 
disposal. The dismal cry of the screech owl was the only 
sound from the outer world that penetrated his dungeon* 
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He felt that he was, indeed^ buried in the bowels of the 
earth. His rage suddenly subsided. Overwhelmed by 
one of those paroxysms of frantic terror which children 
sometimes experience in the dark, trembling from head 
to foot, his teeth chattering violently, he relapsed into the 
most abject supplications. 

"But his entreaties met with no response. Several 
hours passed. Worn out at last by his ravings and 
prayers and shrieks, the captive sank into a state of 
exhaustion almost akin to calmness, and reflection once 
more became a possibility. 

"He thought of M. Randal, — of the honest, deeply- 
wronged man, accused of a crime of which he was inno- 
cent ; and his conduct at last appeared to him in its true 
light. He repented of the evil he had done. He even 
cursed himself. 

" But as the hours dragged wearily along, the pangs of 
hunger began to assail the prisoner. A terrible fear seized 
him. Was he, indeed, doomed to die of starvation ? 

" No, footsteps are heard at last. The bolt is drawn, 
and four figures appear in the doorway, still enveloped in 
those long gray robes. 

" * I am hungry,' cries Bollmann, wrathfuUy. ' Give me 
something to eat, will you ? ' 

" * We have your dinner here, now,' responds one 
of the visitors, *but you must pay for it before you 
get it.' 

" * Pay for it ! What do you mean ? * 

" * I mean that before you satisfy your hunger, we must 
have a full confession, duly signed by you, of your con- 
spiracy against M. Randal. When you have confessed 
everything you shall eat, but not before.' 
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"'Confess? Never!' yells the prisoner, writhing in a 
fresh paroxysm of impotent rage. 

" * Good evening, then. Here is a bell. When you wish 
to do so, you can ring.' 

"The phantoms vanish, and BoUmann is once more 
left alone. He reflects, he communes with himself; but 
the mental conflict necessarily ends in surrender. The 
bell summons us, the confession is written out and signed, 
and the captive is released. 

" M. Randal's innocence is incontrovertibly established ; 
and thus the play ends. This is what would certainly 
have happened if M. Jacques had consented to my plan. 
It would have been splendid, — much better than any 
play, for everything would have been true ! " 

Giro Gasanova had been a silent but much amused 
witness of the little scene enacted by the young Floren- 
tine, but now he spoke in his turn. 

" Yes, but it is by no means certain that the denoue- 
ment would have equalled your expectations," he remarked 
gravely. " Here is another and entirely different ending 
to which I would like to call your attention. Suppose 
some trivial circumstance, which entirely escaped your 
notice at the time, had given the authorities a clew to 
the perpetrator of the deed, and you are tracked to your 
hiding-place. The officers of the law find you subjecting 
Dr. Bollmann to treatment which modern civilization justly 
condemns as barbarous, and which amounts to positive 
torture. These officers set the prisoner free, but handcuff" 
a certain youth of my acquaintance and drag him back to 
Rome to immure him within the walls of a prison, there to 
remain until he is summoned before the Gourt of Assizes. 
What do you think of this denouement, my dear Tito?" 
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*' It does n't strike me as particularly pleasant, I must 
admit," replied the young Florentine, frankly. 

** All this without taking into consideration the dictates 
of the law and of conscience, both of which strongly pro- 
test against any such high-handed proceedings," continued 
Giro quietly; " for crime does not justify crime, and private 
individuals cannot take it upon themselves to repress it 
without danger of relapsing into a state of barbarism. 
Believe me, my dear Tito, even if your plan had been 
adopted and had proved successful, it would always have 
been a cause of regret. No man, and especially no child, 
has any right to constitute himself the judge and execu- 
tioner of any other human being, no matter how wicked 
and culpable that creature may be." 

•* I never thought of that before, but I begin to see 
now that you are right," answered Tito, thoughtfully, as 
his friend turned his face to the wall and proceeded to 
go to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE TRIAL BEGINS. — A YOUNG LAWYER COVERS 
HIMSELF WITH GLORY. 

SATURDAY dawned without throwing any new light 
upon the affair. Many witnesses had been sum- 
moned ; but by reason of the facts which had recently 
come to the knowledge of the authorities, it seemed 
likely that both the prosecution and the defence would 
ask for a postponement of the case. 

Nevertheless a large crowd began to assemble around 
the court-house at an early hour in the morning, for this 
seemed likely to prove a cause calibre, and public opinion 
was becoming more and more divided on the subject. 

This crowd, of course, consisted in great part of the 
curious who flock to every free exhibition, — weak-minded, 
variable creatures whose opinion is formed by the merest 
trifle, only to veer round like a weather-cock for some 
equally trivial reason. The innuendoes of BoUmann, and 
the denunciations of the "Voce Romana " had been most 
potent with this class of people. There were many others, 
who belonged to that class of individuals who by dint of 
repeating a tale which they know has little or no founda- 
tion, finally become the dupes of their own imaginations 
and cling to their falsehoods tenaciously. There were also 
not a few of those depraved natures which sin without the 
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slightest remorse, and which being fully conscious of their 
own degradation, heartily rejoice over the downfall of a 
neighbor. In men of this type, Dr. BoUmann had found 
devoted allies. As M. Randal was in trouble, he became 
their lawful prey. As he seemed to be defenceless, their 
ardor knew no bounds. They even accused the authorities 
of lukewarmness, loudly deplored the slowness of justice, 
and would gladly have torn the prisoner's reputation to 
tatters. 

Nor were just and generous men wanting. Many per- 
sons had resisted the contagion, — their own natural 
honesty making them doubt the prisoner's guilt in spite of 
the damaging circumstances attending his arrest. 

Foremost among these individuals was Ercole Salviati, 
who had been summoned as a witness, together with his 
daughter Paolina, who was hanging on his arm. He was 
accompanied by a dozen or more men considerably past 
middle age, all or nearly all neatly dressed, and remarkable 
for the grave and energetic expression of their courite- 
nances. They were well known to the crowd as former 
followers of Garibaldi, — Reduci dellepatrie battaglie^ or 
survivors of the war of independence. 

There were also many members of the French School of 
Design, who had come to sustain by their presence a com- 
patriot whom they loved and respected; Messrs. Van- 
damme, Andral, and Dally were among the number. 

Pupils of the Michael Angelo Lyc6e were also numerous 
in the crowd, though there was little likelihood that they 
would be able to gain an entrance into the court-room. 
Strange to say, neither Tito Salviati nor Giro Gasanova 
were present, though their devotion to M. Randal and 
desire for his vindication were known to every one ; and M. 
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Amilcare Consalvi, whose buttonhole was adorned with a 
ticket admitting him to a reserved seat, commented on the 
fact in a triumphant tone. 

" They do not want to witness their friend's discomfiture, 
evidently," he remarked, with a sneer. 

There were unmistakable signs of interest and compas- 
sion in the crowd when Signora Maddalena and Celia 
appeared, accompanied by their faithful Perpetua, under 
the escort of Jacques Baudouin. These noble women 
were resolved to share the anxiety of their loved one until 
the last Traces of the sad and gloomy days through 
which they had passed were legibly imprinted on their 
countenances ; but one could also discern, on Celiacs fea- 
tures especially, indomitable pride, implicit confidence in 
her father, and a superb contempt for the machinations of 
which he was the victim. 

The court-room was soon filled to overflowing, even the 
space usually kept vacant behind the judges being filled 
with privileged spectators, and a buzz of excited conversa- 
tion pervaded the spacious hall. 

But this murmur suddenly ceased and every eye was 
turned in that direction as a side door opened, and M. 
Randal, guarded by two carbineers, crossed the threshold 
and advanced to the prisoners' bench. 

There was not the slightest trace of despondency or 
fear visible on his features. He was rather austerely dressed 
in black as usual, and his first act when seated was to glance 
over the crowd in search of his mother-in-law and daugh- 
ter and bow to them with a faint, rather melancholy, smile. 

A young lawyer named Orsini — appointed by the 
Government, for M. Randal had refused to employ one — 
then advanced to the bar as the prisoner's counsel. 
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The court opened almost immediately. It consisted of 
a presiding judge and two assistant magistrates, and the 
usual questions were addressed to the prisoner concerning 
his name, age, and birthplace. 

He replied in a firm voice that his name was George 
Randal, that he was fifty-one years old, and that he had 
been born in Paris, France, of French parents. 

Just then, as every eye was riveted upon his tall 
form and manly face, an excited voice in the audience 
exclaimed, — 

" It is he ! I recognize him ! It is the captain ! " 

By order of the presiding magistrate this disturber of 
the peace was promptly ejected from the court-room. The 
government procureur then rose to read the accusation 
against the prisoner. 

This document contained no facts with which the reader 
is not already familiar. It briefly related the circum- 
stances attending the discovery of the theft, and the 
subsequent search for, and discovery of, the missing 
manuscript in M. Randal's house. In conclusion, the 
procureur said : — 

"Additional information received within the past two 
days has introduced into the case new elements to which 
it would not be advisable to attach undue importance, but 
which it is only just to the prisoner to mention. Testi- 
mony received from two persons named Ercole and 
Paolina Salviati tend to indicate a sort of conspiracy 
against M. Randal on the part of two persons, and war- 
rants have accordingly been issued for the arrest of these 
parties. As yet, we have succeeded in apprehending but 
one of these individuals. He is now in jail awaiting the 
pleasure of the court. Under these circumstances, and 
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pending a more thorough investigation of the matter, the 
court will perhaps agree with us, thact a postponement of 
the case for a fortnight would be advisable." 

"Has the defence any objection to offer?" inquired the 
presiding magistrate. 

M. Orsini, with a deferential bow, responded in the neg- 
ative. The judges conferred together for a few moments, 
and the presiding judge was evidently about to announce 
a stay of proceedings for a fortnight, when the young 
counsel for the defence suddenly rose with a paper in his 
hand. 

" Honored sirs," he began, " a very important commu- 
nication which has just been transmitted to me will per- 
haps affect your decision somewhat Will your Honors 
permit me to read it? " 

The request was rather unusual, as the looks of surprise 
interchanged between several well-known lawyers plainly 
indicated; but this was M. Orsini's first case, and the 
magistrates seemed kindly disposed to assist him in his 
trying ordeal ; besides, the curiosity of the audience had 
been aroused. 

" Read it, then. Monsieur Orsini," replied the presiding 
judge, smiling benignantly. 

*' This document, which has just been transmitted to me, 
and which I now have the honor to submit to the court, 
without even asking the permission of my client, is a tele- 
gram from Paris, which reads as follows : " began the 
young lawyer. 

Professor Pellerin, member of the Institute of France, to the law- 
yer employed as M. RandaPs counsel, Rome, with the request 
that the following be submitted to the tribunal without delay : 

Sir, — It is you I address, feeling sure that my eminent 
friend, M. Randal, has scorned to make any defence. Informed 
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of the shameful accusation against him, I have been striving for 
several weeks to secure irrefutable proof that he is the victim of 
a mistake. I believe I possess it, so I feel it my duty to transmit 
it to you without delay. 

You are perhaps not aware that the British Museum in Lon- 
don, the National Library in Paris, and several other large public 
collections of books, have been robbed several times during the 
past two years by an adroit thief. A number of rare books and 
valuable manuscripts have disappeared under circumstances so 
analagous to those which recently occurred in the Library of the 
Vatican, that I feel convinced that the robbery in each and every 
case was committed by one and the same person. 

For instance, a famous copy of Michel Servet's works, one 
of the only three original copies extant, disappeared from the 
British Museum, on the 7th of March last. In like manner, a 
book of " Hours, illustrated by Jehan Foucquet," was taken from 
a case in the National Library in Paris, on the 12 th of June ; 
a valuable manuscript copy of Tertullian was stolen on the loth 
of August from the library in Limoges, and the loss of a unique 
palimpsest was discovered on the 20th of September, in the 
library at Lyons. 

All these thefts were of a similar nature, and it is evident that 
the thief is a connoisseur, that he usually proceeds in the same 
manner, and that he knows where and how to dispose of his 
plunder. 

If it could be proved : First, that M. Randal was not in the 
• cities mentioned at any of the dates given above ; and secondly, 
that an individual whose signature corresponds with that of the 
so-called Dr. Julius Bollmann was in each case in the library in 
question about that time, do you not think it would form pretty 
conclusive proof of his guilt and M. Randal's innocence ? 

Well, the facts are precisely as follows : First, M. Randal has 
not left Italy for two years, — a fact which can easily be estab- 
lished beyond all question, — and consequently could not have 
been in London on the 7th of March, in Paris on the 12th of 
June, in Limoges on the loth of August, and in Lyons on the' 
20th of September last. Secondly, I am in. a position to affirm 
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that the so-called Dr. BoUmann was, and that he had been in the 
habit of frequenting the public libraries, but that he disappeared 
the moment the theft was discovered. 

These coincidences speak for themselves. One may ask: 
W^hat object could the culprit have had in thus sacrificing one 
of his mdst valuable articles of plimder in order to cast the 
odium of the crime on M. Randal? In my opinion, it was 
a desire for personal revenge, the urgent necessity for diverting 
suspicion from himself after his numerous depredations, and 
last, but not least, the impossibility of deriving much pecuniary 
benefit from a fragment of the " Annals." 

I will not attempt to explain further dastardly motives which 
I do not understand, and which I do not care to understand. I 
merely state the facts of the case, and facts which can be easily 
verified. It is for others to decide. 

Pellerin. 

The reading of this document was listened to with 
breathless attention, but when it ended a wild buzz of 
excitement burst forth. Everybody was commenting 
upon these startling developments, and nearly everybody 
seemed to consider them decisive. Few persons thought 
of such a thing as doubting the authenticity of this com- 
munication. The information given was so precise, it 
threw such a new and unexpected light upon the case, 
and explained so fully what had hitherto appeared so 
inexplicable, that it seemed impossible to doubt. 

The bailiff finally succeeded in restoring order, and the 
attorney for the Government rose and said : — 

• " The Court will doubtless see in the communication 
which has just been received — and upon which I do not 
feel disposed to express an opinion at present — a still 
more cogent reason for consenting to the postponement 
I ask. I submit to the decision of the Court, however." 
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But this time M. Orsini was not disposed to assent. 
The zeal and pride which a first case inspires in any 
ambitious young lawyer's breast, the love of justice that 
burned within him, the enthusiasm aroused by these 
strange revelations, and the powerful arguments M. Pel- 
lerin's statements contained, — all combined to kindle the 
sacred fire of eloquence. He longed to make himself heard, 
and he very naturally rebelled against the idea that his client 
should be compelled to wait a fortnight longer for an 
acquittal under such circumstances. 

So he sprang to his feet and in a few rapid incisive 
words, instinct with the fervor and enthusiasm of youth, he 
made an impassioned appeal to the Court. He asked the 
judges to suppose for an instant that M. Randal was 
innocent, and then put themselves in his place. Was it 
possible, in the light of such important revelations, and 
with plenty of witnesses close at hand, and the prisoner's 
complete vindication a mere matter of form, seriously to 
contemplate a fortnight's adjournment? He certainly did 
not desire that the Court should decide hastily, but why 
not proceed here and now with a public investigation 
that was almost certain to prove the accuracy of the 
statements which had just been made? 

An outburst of applause, promptly suppressed by the 
bailiffs, greeted this last suggestion, which seemed to meet 
with equal favor in the eyes of the presiding magistrate, 
for he said, — 

" We will proceed with the examination of witnesses, 
and adjourn subsequently, in case the evidence does not 
seem sufficiently clear. Bailiff, bring in the witness Verdix, 
a/ias Seneca." 

The old model's reappearance in public was character- 
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ized by all his wonted majesty of demeanor. It was easy 
to see by the lordly way he wrapped his ragged mantle 
around him that he was much more pleased than annoyed 
by this opportunity to exhibit himself. His responses 
were marked with the serene assurance and condescending 
suavity of manner that always amused the inmates of the 
Medici Villa so much. He admitted his acquaintance 
with Dr. Bollmann, and even confessed that he had re- 
ceived considerable sums of money from him, but refused 
to disclose the nature of the services rendered in return. 
It is true, however, that he little suspected the effect this 
reserve would have upon the judges, who now possessed 
a clew to the mystery. 

After Seneca's examination was concluded, Ercole 
Salviati and Paolina were summoned to the witness-stand, 
where they told the story of their suspicions and Tito's 
subsequent discoveries. 

"It is a pity that the boy, too, was not summoned,'* 
remarked the presiding magistrate. 

*' Here I am, Signor Presidente ! *' cried a clear young 
voice from the farther end of the court-room; "here I am, 
ready to testify." 

And Tito elbowed his way through the crowd and up 
to the witness-stand, fresh as a rose, and showing his white 
teeth more than ever as he bestowed a beaming smile on 
the people around him. 

"Where have you been for the last three days?" in- 
quired the attorney for the Government. 

" In the country, at the house of one of my schoolmates, 
signor," was the prompt reply. 

He then proceeded to describe the interviews he had 
witnessed between Bollmann and Seneca, — not neglecting 

17 
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to mention the manner in which the old model had at- 
tempted to extort money from his accomplice at his, 
Tito's, instigation. The account evidently amused the 
audience and even the judges, although it seemed to have 
a very different effect upon Seneca, who muttered savagely 
behind his beard, — 

" D — n the young imp ! " 

The other witnesses were then examined, — Grimaldi 
and M. Damei among others; and the latter on being 
cleverly cross examined by Orsini was forced to admit 
that he had sometimes left the valuable manuscript copy 
of the " Annals " upon his desk instead of restoring it to 
its place ; and on being directly questioned by the young 
lawyer was obliged to confess that he had been guilty of 
this act of carelessness the very evening before the loss 
was discovered. 

This was a very important point gained for the defence. 
The fact that the professor had been the last person seen 
in possession of the manuscript became of no importance 
whatever, as it had not only been quite possible, but easy, 
for other persons to gain access to it afterwards. 

The proofs were not yet entirely conclusive, however, and 
the Court was probably on the point of ordering an adjourn- 
ment a second time, when a bailiff approached the counsel 
for the Government and whispered something in his ear. 
" Gentlemen of the Court," said that functionary, almost 
immediately, ** I am informed that Dr. BoUmann, for 
whose arrest a warrant has been issued, was apprehended 
in Livourne this morning as he was about to embark 
aboard a vessel, and that he has been brought to this 
city. If agreeable to you, we can give him an immediate 
hearing." 
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DR. JULIUS BOLLMANN CUTS A SORRY FIGURE. 

THIS time the public, that hydra-headed monster 
which is ever longing for a victim, — the crowd, — 
had found a prey worthy of it. In the conglomeration 
of bloated flesh, dishevelled hair, crumpled clothing, and 
soiled linen, which was pushed to the witness-stand by 
two carbineers, it was difficult to discern anything really 
human, so incongruous was the eff*ect produced by an 
evening toilet, the traces of that unfortunate Carnival 
experience, which were still visible on the wretch's cloth- 
ing, and the results of his roving life of the past three 
days. His shamefaced manner and trembling limbs corre- 
sponded exactly with what one would expect of a pro- 
fessional thief; and now they had been duly warned, there 
were Lavaters in plenty in the audience who could dis- 
cern in his countenance, even without the aid of a lorg- 
nette, every indication of guilt. 

Dr. Julius Bollmann's experience during the past three 
days had been truly deplorable. When his carefully 
disguised persecutors took him back to the Corso and 
released him, his first thought was of vengeance. 

" Wretches ! do you fancy that you can thus maltreat 
me with impunity?" he mentally exclaimed. "I will go 
straight to the authorities this very minute and report 
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this outrage to them ; then we will see what they think 
of such proceedings." 

But he had not proceeded twenty yards in the direc- 
tion of the Palace of Justice, when he suddenly paused. 
After this outburst of natural indignation, his reason 
regained its ascendancy, and presented many forcible 
arguments in support of its more cautious dictates. 

Revenge would be sweet, unquestionably, but how was 
he to secure it? His tormentors were entire strangers to 
him, although the voice of one of them awakened vague 
and confused recollections. He did not know who they 
were, nor where they had taken him, nor where they 
intended to incarcerate him ; so how could he denounce 
them to the authorities? 

But the chief cause of his hesitation was the ominous 
words he had overheard in spite of the thick blanket that 
covered his face, — " until he confesses that he stole the 
manuscript and made Seneca carry it to M. Randal's 
house," — and that other sentence, " It is the business 
of the authorities to arrest him, not ours." 

So his unknown enemies understood the situation of 
affairs thoroughly. They were aware of his complicity 
with Seneca; they were even talking of having him 
arrested. And he was fool enough to be directing his 
steps toward the Palace of Justice ! 

This thought had the effect of turning his steps in an 
entirely different direction from that which he had taken 
at first; and rushing into the most deserted streets, he 
hastened blindly on, keeping as much in the shadow of 
the houses as possible, and longing for the friendly mantle 
of night to descend upon him. 

It came quite soon, for the days are short at that season 
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of the year; but so swift had been his flight that when 
darkness enshrouded the earth, Dr. Bollmann found 
himself outside the city limits, and in close proximity 
to the Baths of Caracalla ; and the idea of seeking a 
temporary refuge in these ruins occurred to him, for 
he realized the necessity of devoting a little time to 
reflection. 

Seated upon a broken column in a dark corner, where 
not even a ray of starlight could penetrate, he bowed his 
head upon his hand and endeavored to analyze the situa- 
tion with some degree of calmness. 

The case was certainly critical. The slightest indis- 
cretion or blunder might suffice to ruin him, for those 
masqueraders must have known all, or they would not 
have spoken as they did. If they decided to impart this 
knowledge to the authorities, his arrest was certain ; then 
would come prison, perhaps even the galleys. That they 
would do this sooner or later there was little doubt; per- 
haps they had done it already, and the officers of the law 
were even now upon his track. 

And Seneca, — to what extent could he be depended 
upon? Would he not be almost sure to try to purchase 
forgiveness for himself by a full confession? If he, Boll- 
mann, were in the old model's place, would he not do 
the same? 

These questions and a hundred others of. a similar 
nature presented themselves to his terror-stricken mind. 
When he felt safe, he possessed no little coolness and 
shrewdness. He could coolly devise the most diabolical 
schemes, and the thought of, or even the sight of, the 
sufferings of others, did not disturb his peace of mind 
in the least But when his own safety was imperilled. 
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it was an entirely different matter. When danger threat- 
ened him, his faculties seemed to desert him. 

For more than an hour he hesitated between a thousand 
conflicting plans, but finally came to the conclusion that 
his best chance of safety lay in flight, — that he must 
make his way across the frontier without delay, and thus 
put himself beyond the reach of Italian justice. 

But how was he to accomplish this? He had only 
about thirty francs in his pocket, and it would be impos- 
sible, or at least very dangerous, to return home for a fresh 
supply of money, if the police were already watching for 
him, as he feared. 

Suddenly he thought of the gold spectacles he had on 
his nose. They were worth eight or ten dollars, and 
might be of service in this emergency. 

His plans were soon formed now. He would go to 
Livourne on foot and by the least frequented routes, so 
as to spend as little as possible. On reaching that sea- 
port, he would sell his spectacles, and even some of his 
clothing if necessary, and in this way raise enough money 
to pay his passage on some merchant vessel bound for 
Egypt or Turkey. There he could write to Prussia for 
money to get him out of this scrape. 

He set out at once. How he made the journey, sleeping 
in barns, living on berries and roots and black bread 
stealthily purchased at farmhouses, shunning the large 
cities and hiding in ditches by the roadside, when he 
saw a carbineer in the distance, he alone could tell. 

He reached Livourne Friday evening, and immediately 
started out in search of a ship, and of a goldsmith who 
would be willing to purchase his spectacles. 

Unfortunately for him, he neglected to glance at a mirror 
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before starting out on this mission. Being naturally rather 
untidy and careless about his person and attire, he never 
once thought of the strange effect his soiled and crumpled 
dress-suit, dusty shoes, and unshaven face would produce 
on the least suspicious mind. 

The goldsmith at once inquired if he could fur- 
nish proofs that the gold spectacles really belonged to 
him. 

BoUmann, taken by surprise, tried to evade the question, 
and the goldsmith's suspicions became convictions. He 
asked to see papers which the poor man was unable to 
produce, as he had left them at his lodgings. 

A police officer was summoned, and after a brief exami- 
nation this suspicious character who refused to give his 
name or the slightest information concerning himself was 
committed to jail as a vagabond. 

Early the next morning the chief of police recognized 
in this stranger the person for whom the Roman authori- 
ties were hunting, and promptly dispatched him by rail, in 
the custody of two carbineers, to the Eternal City ; and 
now that he found himself there in full view of the audience, 
like a wild beast in a show, one thought, one resolve 
filled his mind : that is, to deny everything ; to deny at any 
cost, and to the very last. 

The presiding judge began by asking him if he was 
acquainted with Seneca the model, and to the great sur- 
prise of every one, BoUmann hurriedly and in a half- 
smothered vpice declared that he knew no person of that 
name. 

" Compose yourself, and take time for reflection,*' 
remarked the judge. "You say you do not know old 
Seneca, one of our street celebrities ? " 
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" I have no idea whom you are talking about," averred 
BoUmann, stoutly. 

" You have never employed this man for errands or 
commissions of any kind ? " 

" Never ! " gasped BoUmann. 

" And how about me ? ** exclaimed Perpetua, suddenly 
rising, like an avenging sibyl, from the bench on which she 
was sitting. " Do you dare to deny that you came and 
offered me money to tell you what took place at our house? 
For I know you, you old serpent, though you look even 
dirtier and uglier than you did that day." 

This attack excited an outburst of mirth which it took 
some minutes to quell, after which the presiding judge 
resumed the examination by saying, — 

" Suppose you tax your memory a little. Have you 
not paid Seneca divers sums of money at different times, 
and did you not relinquish a pair of gold spectacles to him 
one day on San Ignazzio Square ? " 

" I never gave him a penny in my life, and I don't know 
what you mean by this story about the spectacles." 

*' That is very strange," replied the judge. " I am rather 
curious to know how Seneca will take these denials on 
your part." 

Seneca seemed to take them very much amiss, as for 
five minutes at least he had been savagely cursing under 
his breath that " infernal beast," as he styled his 
accomplice. 

" Seneca, Dr. BoUmann declares that he does not know 
you, and that he has never paid you a penny," continued 
the judge. " What do you say to that ? " 

" I stick to what I said before," answered the old model, 
grimly. 
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" And we are obliged to believe you, inasmuch as your 
statements have been corroborated by other witnesses. 
Now, allow me to call your attention to another matter, Dr. 
Bollmann. Here is a communication from a man of consid- 
erable importance, a member of the Institute of France, 
that openly accuses you of numerous thefts committed in 
the public libraries of Paris, London, Limoges, and Lyons." 

"I deny the accusation," cried Bollmann. "It is an 
infernal lie ! I deny it ; I deny it absolutely." 

" Express yourself a little more moderately if you 
please," interrupted the judge. " Such violence on your 
part is not only unseemly, but would appear to indicate 
that you know the contents of the document without ever 
having seen it The matter will be thoroughly investi- 
gated, however. But to return to the subject we were dis- 
cussing a few minutes ago ; that is to say, your relations 
with the witness Seneca. Abundant evidence has been 
given to prove that you are not only acquainted with this 
man, but that you have involved him in a shameful 
conspiracy." 

" That is false, utterly false ! " protested Bollmann, des- 
perately. " I have no acquaintance with this man ! I don't 
know him ! I don't want to know him. What, gentlemen, 
do you suppose that I, a man of the world and a man of 
letters, would condescend to have anything in common 
with this low beggar?" 

The expression, " a man of the world," elicited shouts of 
laughter from the audience, but Seneca evinced no inclina- 
tion to smile. 

" So you dare to call me a beggar," he hissed, " you vile 
foreigner, you cowardly spy, who are not even worthy to 
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untie the shoestrings of a descendant of the great philoso- 
pher? Listen to me, honored sirs," he continued, turning 
to the judges, ** and even if it costs the old model his head 
you shall hear the truth." 

And forgetting in the heat of his anger the very dis- 
graceful part that he had played in the affair, the old 
Roman proceeded to give a full account of the plot, 
dwelling with fiendish malice upon the details that were 
most likely to injure his accomplice. 

He told everything, — the time and place where he re- 
ceived the manuscript from Dr. BoUmann's hands; the 
moment he had chosen for placing it behind M. Randal's 
books while the signorina was getting him a glass of wine; 
and how he had been quite heart-broken at the idea of 
repaying the charming young lady's kindness in such a 
manner, and was even willing to be punished himself if he 
could only unmask the villain who had induced him to 
commit such an infamous act. 

" Dr. Bollmann," said the judge, sternly, again turning 
to the wretch, who had not ceased his frantic denials for a 
single moment, " you are remanded to prison. Endeavor 
to recover some slight degree of composure there. You 
will need it at the next assizes, where you will have to 
answer to these grave accusations against you." 

A storm of hisses attended the departure of the man of 
the world. It took several minutes for the bailiffs to re- 
store order. The uproar having subsided a little, the 
attorney for the Government rose to speak. 

The truth was so apparent now that the prosecution 
was abandoned. The procureur even had the grace to 
say that he was glad of it. 
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M. Orsini added that there was nothing for him to do 
now but await the decision of the Court; and the presiding 
magistrate after a bow and inquiring glance at the two 
associate judges, — merely for form's sake, — declared M. 
Randal honorably acquitted. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AN OVATION. — CONCLUSION. 

WILD shouts of applause and exclamations of delight 
burst from the crowd as the judges retired. Many 
persons rushed forward to congratulate Signora Mad- 
dalena and Celia, whose faces were radiant ; others stoutly 
averred that they had never doubted the professor's in- 
tegrity for a single instant; others related instances of 
his wonderful kindness of heart, extreme courtesy, and 
marvellous delicacy of feeling. One must be a fool in- 
deed to believe any such absurd story, and bitter invectives 
were heaped upon the real culprit, possibly to silence the 
self-reproaches of the speakers. 

Suddenly a powerful voice made itself heard above the 
tumult. It proceeded from a man of the people, who had 
climbed upon a bench from which he could command a 
view of the crowd. This man was Ercole Salviati. 

" Roman citizens ! " he shouted, **do you know who this 
man that was cast into prison and that so narrowly 
escaped being branded as a thief, really is? Do you 
know who this M. Randal is, I ask? He is a noble -man, 
a hero, a brave soldier who aided us in our struggle 
for independence, one of Garibaldi's most gallant offi- 
cers. In short, he is the famous Captain George, who came 
of his own free will, like so many other Frenchmen, to 
place his sword at the service of Italy, and to pour out 
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his blood for her. There are a dozen old soldiers belong- 
ing to the famous Thousand here who know him, who 
are proud to know him, and who ask you to unite with 
them in shouting : * Long live Captain George ! Long 
live M. Randal ! ' " 

This fervent appeal met with an enthusiastic response. 
Frenzied acclamations filled the air, and the bailiffs and 
guards not only abandoned all idea of restoring order, but 
joined in the ovation. Every hand was extended toward 
the professor, who, with a very natural impulse, had 
hastened to his mother's and daughter's side as soon as 
he was set free. Everybody wanted to embrace him or to 
touch him ; and before he could offer any resistance, he 
found himself lifted upon twenty stalwart shoulders and 
borne in triumph to the outer door of the palace, where an 
immense crowd was waiting for him. 

" Speak, speak, Captain George ! Say that you forgive 
us for the mistake of which you have been the victim," 
cried hundreds of voices. 

They waved their hats frantically in the air ; they held 
their little children up to see this noble man, this hero, one 
of the liberators of Italy. 

M. Randal saw that he would be obliged to speak. No 
trace of bitterness lingered in his heart, though deep emo- 
tion made his voice tremble a little at first. 

" Roman citizens," he said, " as justice has been done 
me, I ask no more. During this terrible ordeal, I have 
scorned to answer those who dared to doubt my integrity. 
I was proud enough to believe that fifty years of stainless 
life would raise me above such a suspicion, and I was also 
firmly resolved that nothing foreign to the case should 
influence my judges. But what I refused to say on the 
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prisoners* bench, I can now proclaim before you. Yes, I 
poured out my blood for Italy. As a follower of Gari- 
baldi, I fought with him for that most noble of causes, — 
the enfranchisement of a sister nation. O Roman citizens ! 
O Italians ! where is the loyalty that filled our hearts in 
those glorious days of faith and hope; where the de- 
votion that recognized no obstacle? What has become 
of the affection that once united us? We did not remem- 
ber then that a mountain-barrier rose between us. Fighting 
side by side in the ranks, against a northern king who 
dared to speak of servitude to men of Latin blood, we 
were invincible because we were united. Why should 
jealous doubts and fears be allowed to weaken such an 
alliance now? How comes it that the perfidious over- 
tures of a common enemy are so eagerly welcomed, that 
so many hearts are ready to unite with him against them- 
selves? Though antipathies of race are sometimes 
excusable, let us never forget that dissension between 
our two countries would lead to fratricidal strife. 

"Whenever a cloud arises between France and Italy, 
whenever the sisterly affection of the two nations under- 
goes an eclipse, let both nations pause a moment and 
investigate the cause, and unless I am very much mistaken 
we shall find the hand of Germany at the bottom of it." 

It was amid tears and sobs and loud applause that M. 
Randal concluded this short speech ; but almost immedi- 
ately, with that respect for the rights of family which is a 
prominent characteristic of both the French and Italian 
races, the crowd divided to allow the Randal ladies and 
Jacques to escort the professor to his home. 

Every head was uncovered as they passed, for the news * 
had already spread through the city. 
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Over ten thousand people called that evening to leave 
their names at the professor's door. The pretty shop- 
keepers on the Piazza Navone begged to be allowed to 
present him with a bouquet, and almost fought for the 
honor of kissing his hand. The pupils of the Michael 
Angelo Academy and the students of the University gave 
him a serenade. 

But in spite of all these manifestations of public sympathy 
and respect, the greatest joy the worthy man experienced 
was in again finding himself in his own home, surrounded 
by his beloved Nonna, his daughter, the young man he 
already regarded as a son, and the humble but worthy 
people who had manifested so much devotion ; for Jacques 
had already explained to him, how by means of Paolina's 
suspicions and a chance meeting Tito had gotten an ink- 
ling of the truth, and subsequently assisted very mate- 
rially in establishing his teacher's innocence. 

And that very evening, without saying a word to any 
one on the subject, the professor made a solemn vow to 
repay this debt in the only way in his power, — that is, by 
assuming entire charge of Tito's education, and thoroughly 
preparing him for any profession he might select. 

On Monday morning M. Randal resumed his duties at 
the academy without the slightest ado or parade. The 
School Board and principal urged him to consent to a 
public reinstatement, and the pupils wanted to give him a 
public reception; but the professor asked as a personal 
favor that things should be allowed to resume their accus- 
tomed course, and that every one should try to forget 
the painful episode as soon as possible. 

A few days after these events, Jacques Baudouin had 
the satisfaction of taking the Randal family some good 
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news. A wealthy American, passing through Rome, had 
paid a visit to his studio, and being much pleased with the 
young sculptor's bust of Celia, wanted to purchase it at 
any price ; and as Jacques, very naturally, refused to part 
with it, the gentleman had finally given him a large order 
to be delivered in two years. 

This was a piece of wonderful good fortune for a student 
at the Art School, and he desired to share it forthwith with 
the loved one whose sweet face had imbued his hand with 
even more than its wonted skill. 

It was decided that the marriage should take place in 
the month of April, and in France, at the home of Bau- 
douin*s mother, whose consent had already been gladly 
given. 

Nonna was the first to advocatie this plan and to avow 
her willingness to make the journey. 

"And who knows?" she added smiling. "I may like 
France so much that I shall want to remain there. It 
would never do to separate me from Celia, and I cannot 
expect the Randal family to remain in Italy forever." 

This prospect is extremely gratifying to the professor, 
who hopes to complete his researches in Rome about the 
time his son-in-law's term at the School of Design ends. 
Tito's classical education, too, will be completed about 
the same time, and there will be nothing to detain the 
professor in Italy except Nonna's wishes, so the decision 
will be left to her. True, it will be necessary to take 
Perpetua's objections into consideration. She is violently 
opposed to the project now, but she may be won over 
eventually by a little diplomacy, and by the efforts of 
Paolina, who wants to see Paris, and who now rules the 
domestic tyrant absolutely. 
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The president of the School of Design recently ap- 
pointed Ercole Salviati moulder at that institution, — and a 
very good position it is, inasmuch as the French govern- 
ment is preparing to supply even the smallest schools with 
plaster casts of the best antique statues; and as all the 
inmates of the Villa patronize Angela, the worthy pair are 
prospering finely. 

Under these circumstances, there is nothing unreason- 
able in the project they have formed of making Tito a law- 
yer, — for that is what the boy has ardently desired to be 
ever since the day he witnessed and materially assisted in 
M. Orsini's triumph. Tito has too much ability not to 
succeed in his profession, whatever it may be ; and per- 
haps we shall see him in Rome some day, arrayed in the 
robes of a councillor, or even of a judge of the Court of 
Appeal. 

The study of law will doubtless teach him to respect the 
rights of individuals in general. The forcible abduction 
of Bollmann might be excused in a primitive country, but 
was certainly an open violation of the laws of civilized 
nations. The penalty is very severe in such cases, what- 
ever the motive may be ; so it was fortunate for the young 
Florentine that Bollmann's strenuous denial of everything 
connected with his misdeeds prevented him from disclos- 
ing the real facts attending his flight. 

This did not prevent him, however, from being duly 
tried and sentenced to ten years* imprisonment in com- 
pany with his accomplice Seneca, on account of the 
peculiarly odious nature of their conspiracy, and the thefts 
which had preceded it in several European cities. 

The old model died last year. This fact is much more 
certain than his genealogy. 
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